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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


~~ > -— 

T is with great regret that we again record the fact that 
the Prime Minister's condition shows no improvement. 
The continuance of a state of which the best that can be said 
is that there is no change necessarily causes very great 
anxiety. Sympathy for the Prime Minister is universal, but 
the feeling is growing that there is little hope of his ever 
being able to resume the duties of his office, even if happily 

his life can be prolonged. 





The dispute between China and Japan over the capture of 
the ‘ Tatsu-Maru’ was settled at the end of last week. The 
modified Japanese demands to which China consented included 
a sufficient apology for the hauling down of the Japanese flag, 
the restoration of the ship, and the payment of demurrage for 
her detention. The punishment of the officers responsible for 
the affront to Japan was left to the discretion of China. 
China is to purchase the arms and ammunition which the 
*Tatsu-Maru’ carried. We are glad to learn that Japan has 
promised to help in the prevention of the importation of arms 


into China. There is no doubt that China suffers much from | 


the illicit trade which arms her revolutionaries and pirates. 
It is no consolation to her to know that the weapons have 
come through a Portuguese port, and that technically the 
Japanese ships which brought them there were not violating 


Treaties. She deserves the genuine co-operation of Japan in | 


this matter. 


The German Imperial finances look more difficult the more 
they are examined. On Tuesday they were discussed by the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag, and the Times corre- 


spondent says that the Imperial Debt, which amounts to over | 


£200,000,000, requires this year over £7,250,000 for its service. 
We note that the cost of German South-West Africa for 1906 
has just been announced, and will exceed the Estimates by 
about £1,500,000. At the end of the discussion the Committee 
authorised the issue of Treasury bonds to the value of 
£23,750,000, instead of to the value of £17,500,000, which was 
the originalestimate. Herr Sydow, the new Imperial Minister 
of Finance, advised the Committee not to be sanguine of 
reform. The fact is that reform raises directly the delicate 
questions of the relations of all the German States to Prussia, 
and Ministers prefer that that problem should sleep, even 
though the conduct of Imperial finance remains wasteful 
and cumbrous. An interesting proposal was made that the 
£6,000,000 in gold which is kept in the Julius Tower at 
Spandau should be withdrawn. 





441 How the Unemployed Live ...... = / The papers of Wednesday summarise a long interview with 


Prince Biilow which was published in the Novoe Vremya. 
Prince Biilow declared that Germany had not inspired the 
Austrian scheme for a railway in the Novi Bazar district. 
The German Government knew nothing of it till the moment 
when it was announced at St. Petersburg. Germany had no 
intention of impeding reform in the Balkans. The.German 
Ambassador at Constantinople had certainly suggested 
amendments in the proposed judicial reforms in Macedonia; 
but these were improvements, and they had been unanimously 
accepted by the other Ambassadors. Germany supported the 
| principle of unanimity; but if her proposals were disapproved 
| by Europe, she would leave the more interested Powers to 


;|tuke the initiative. Speaking of Persia, Prince Bilow said 


that Germany would avail herself of the open door guaranteed 
by the Anglo-Russian Convention. She was not thinking of 
acquiring a port in the Persian Gulf, but she hoped that the 
Baghdad Railway would help Mesopotamia. The recent 
attacks by the Russian Press on Germany were absolutely 
unjustifiable. In fact, Prince Biilow made one of his 
characteristically amiable reviews of the affairs of the world. 


We havo received from the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia an exceedingly interesting Memorandum on 
the proposed organisation of a National Guard for the land 
defence of Australia. It gives in detail the scheme for the 
universal training of the male population of the Common- 
wealth which was described in Mr. Deakin'’s recent speech. 
The new obligation which will be imposed on the Australians 
| is as follows: “ Every male Australian will, in time of peace, 
be liable to undergo military training from twelve to eighteen 
years of age in the Cadets or Senior Cadets, and from eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age in the National Guard.” By this 
means it is calculated that a force of some seven hundred and 
fifty thousand men will be provided for defence service within 
the Commonwealth. The whole scheme is a most interesting 
one, and we heartily congratulate the Commonwealth upon 
| giving a lead in this matter to the Mother-country. No doubt 
| the provision of sufficient trained officers will be a difficulty, 
but it is one which can, and must, be surmounted. 





In the House of Commons on Friday week the second 
| veading of the Unemployed Workmen Bill was rejected by a 
majority of 149 (265 to 116). The significance of the division- 
| list is not confined to the large number of Liberals who abstained 
|from voting, 136 in all. Besides 25 members of the Labour 
Party, 17 Nationalists, and 2 Unionists (Sir Arthur Bignold 
and Mr. Watson Rutherford), no fewer than 74 Ministerialists 
| voted against the Government. These, however, were by no 
| means all extremists; indeed, they included so many regu- 
| lation Liberals—Members who on ordinary occasions accord 
the Government their unhesitating support—that one is 
almost tempted to regard their vote on this question as a 
tactical concession to the Socialists which, as the Bill was 
sure to be rejected, could not involve the Government in any 
disastrous consequences, and would at the same time secure 
them against reprisals in their constituencies. Mr. Whiteley, 
the Chief Liberal Whip, speaking at Pudsey on the following 
day, acquitted the great majority of these dissentient 
Liberals of any such motives, but he vigorously attacked a 
small section for running with the Liberal hare and hunting 
with the Socialist hounds. Such men, he said, “though 
wedded to Liberalism, felt that they were entitled to 
philander and flirt with certain elements of Socialism in order 
better to secure their position with their constituents. If the 
country began to think that the Liberal Party was saturated, 
or even tainted, with Socialism, there would be a split in the 
party of the most deplorable kind, and they would lose the 
|vast bulk of that moderate opinion which had been the 
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backbone of Liberalism for fifty years. Evidence of this was 
accumulating every day at the Chief Whip’s Office.” 


In the Commons on Wednesday Mr. Clynes and Mr. 
Kelley, both Labour Members, moved and seconded a 
Resolution that the working day in all trades and 
industries should be limited by law to a maximum of 
eight hours. Mr. Harold Cox declared that Liberals did 
not accept the fallacy that by reducing the hours of labour 
room could be found for an unlimited number of 
unemployed. “That fallacy was bused on the assumption 
that wages were drawn from the pockets of the well-to-do 
classes. If two men did one man’s work, they would get one 
man’s pay.” Mr. Samuel, while unable to accept the Motion, 
stated that the Government intended to proceed actively with 
the Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. 


The adjourned debate in the Lords on the Motion of Lord 
Midleton, who had asked for any minute of the Army Council 
approving the further reduction of the Regular artillery and 
the Report for 1907 of the late Inspector-General, was resumed 
on Monday by Lord Lucas, who supported the new scheme 
and charged Lord Roberts with condemning the whole 
Territorial Army. This charge Lord Roberts at once 
repudiated, declaring that his strictures only applied to the 
proposed training of the artillery, which was the most 
scientific branch. This view was supported by Lord 
Wynford, who maintained that to make an efficient artillery 
officer one must start young and devote the whole of one’s 
time to this branch, and by Lord Raglan, who declared that 
he would rather have a scratch brigade composed of well- 
organised battalions than a well-organised brigade composed 
entirely of scratch battalions, Lord Lovat said that he 
believed in the Territorial Army scheme if it was going to have 
a chance, but not if it was going to be starved for money. 


Lord Lansdowne, dealing with the alleged compensations 
for reduction, pointed out that we could not have lower units 
and fewer units without the production of fewer Reserves. 
The organisation of the Special Reserve filled him with mis- 
givings. The creation of a hundred and ninety-six batteries 
of artillery for the Territorial Army he described as a 
tremendous plunge, and he fully endorsed Lord Roberts's 
remarks on the danger of relying on insufficiently trained 
artillerists. He therefore strongly urged the Government to 
reconsider their whole position in regard to the Territorial 
artillery, which was an experiment for which they could find 
no analogy or support in any foreign army. Lord Elgin met 
the criticism directed against the insufficient training of the 
Territorial artillery by pointing out that it was based on the 
concurrence of three extraordinary events,—the despatch of 
an expeditionary force of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
u great naval disaster, and an invasion. There was, he 
alleged, no precedent in our history for such a combination, 
He concluded by appealing to the Opposition not to hamper 
the organisation of the new force by assuming an irrecon- 
cilable attitude. Lord Midleton having expressed his dis- 
satisfaction with the attitude of the Government, the Motion 
was withdrawn. ‘The question was raised in the Commons on 
Thursday, when Mr. Haldane read a letter from Sir John 
French which directly traversed the view expressed by Lord 
Roberts. 


The question of the naval policy of the Government was 
raised in the House of Lords on Wednesday by Lord Cawdor 
in a long and critical speech. In reply Lord Tweedmouth 
reiterated the familiar statement that it was absolutely 
essential that we should hold the command of the sea, and 
reminded the House that both the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Asquith had accepted in the most decided manner the two- 
Power standard. Definitions of the two-Power standard 
differed, and he preferred as ampler his own formula—any 
reasonable and probable combination of other foreign Powers— 
to that of his predecessors,—viz., the two next strongest Powers 
plus ten per cent. He by no means encouraged the repetition 
of the construction of the ‘ Dreadnought’ in thirteen months. 
The three ‘Téméraires’ were infinitely better than the ‘ Dread- 
nought,’ the three ‘St. Vincents’ would again be a great 
advance on the ‘ Téméraires,’ and in the spring of 1911 no 
Power in the world would have such a fleet of first-class 
battleships as we should have. 


Mr. John Redmond, speaking at the Free-Trade Hall, Man. 
chester, on Saturday last, made a very important declaration of 
policy both as regards Home-rule and the education question 
| They must face the fact that the hands of the Government 
| were tied on the question of the introduction of Gladstonian 
| Home-rule during this Parliament. But their first duty was 
| to take care that this did not bappen again, and to fores 
| the question of full Home-rule once more to the front in 
every constituency in Great Britain. He confidently antici. 
pated that his Motion in favour of full Home-rule would 
be supported by an overwhelming majority of the House of 
| Commons and the entire Cabinet in the next fortnight, Apart 
‘from Home-rule, he believed this Session would witness the 
| creation of a national University in Ireland. Turning to the 
| Education Bill, he objected to the principle of any scheme 
/of contracting out which would put on Roman Catholic 
| schools the badge of inferiority. If the scheme had to be 
adopted as a last resort to save them, it would be necessary 
to insist on a largely increased grant. It will be curious to 
see how Mr. Redmond’s views on the education question are 
received by the Nonconformists. 


On Monday the honorary freedom of the City of London 
was presented to Miss Florence Nightingale at the Guildhall. 
Miss Nightingale was too infirm to appear, and the oak 
casket containing the resolution was received on her bebalf 
by her relation, Mr. L. H. Shore Nightingale. Sir Joseph 
| Dimsdale, the City Chamberlain, in an admirable speech, 
j described how Miss Nightingale had prepared herself 
| methodically and indefatigably in early life for the work of 
'nursing. But though Miss Nightingale’s work in England 
| would itself entitle her to imperishable fame, her name must 
always be connected above all with the self-sacrificing labours 
of what Kinglake called “The Angel Band” at Scutari, 
That phrase reminds us of what is perhaps as happy an 
anagram on a name as was ever made. “Fiit on, cheering 
angel,” which is composed of the letters of “Florence 
Nightingale,” is as good as “ Honor est a Nilo,” the anagram 
on Nelson’s name. We believe that the honorary freedom of 
the City bas been presented to only one other woman—Lady 
| Burdett-Coutts—but we agree with Sir Joseph Dimsdale that 





| Miss Nightingale should have received this exceptional honour 


long ago. 


The Times of Tuesday makes the following announcement: 
—‘“His Lordship Mr. Justice Warrington yesterday made an 
order sanctioning an agreement under which a company will 
be forthwith formed to take over the business of the publica- 
tion of the 7imes newspaper and the undertakings carried on 
in connexion therewith, Mr. Walter will be Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, which will consist solely of existing 
members of the staff,—-Mr. George Earle Buckle, Mr. Valen- 
tine Chirol, Mr. William Flavelle Monypenny, with Mr. 
Moberly Bell as Managing Director. No shares will be 
offered to the public. There will be no change whatever in 
the political or editorial direction of the paper, which will be 
conducted by the same staff on the independent lines pursued 
uninterruptedly for so many years.” 

A meeting of the Central Council of the Church of England 
Temperance Society was held at the Church House on Tuesday. 
It was presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
attended by a very large number of Bishops. Resolutions 
were passed in favour of the Licensing Bill, in which the 
Council declared its hearty support “in particular to the 
principle of a time-limit for compensation; but should it be 
proved that the time-limit of fourteen years will impose an 
unreasonable strain upon the trade, the Council would support 
such extension as may be considered fair and just.” The 
Council supports as before “the principle of the ultimate 
resumption by the State on fair and equitable terms of the 
full monopoly value attaching to licenses as such.” The 
Council also declares that “the regulations as to clubs should 
be very considerably strengthened, and that the restricted 
hours of sale on Sundays should be applied to the Metro- 
politan area.” As our readers know, these resolutions are in 
complete accordance with the views which we have expressed 
in our columns, and we heartily congratulate the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and his colleagues on the moderation and 








statesmanship of their view. 
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The Morning Post in a leading article in Wednesday’s issue 
makes so just and so sound a comment upon the Council’s 
resolutions that we feel we cannot do better than quote a 


tion of it :— Mego 

“ Opposition to a time-limit, regardless of its length, implies a 
claim to perpetual renewal of annual licenses for which there is 
not even the shadow of justification. To say that no time-limit 
js admissible is to say that the license-holders have a freehold. 
Yet this is exactly what no responsible person can claim for them. 
It was what Mr. Balfour time after time in 1904 repudiated. It 
was once again repudiated by him on the introduction of the 
resent Bill in words which expressly admitted the principle of a 
time-limit. It is, of course, only natural that those directly 
interested in licenses should oppose a time-limit. Whether or 
not any particular time-limit proposed would take from them 
anything that they have now, it is certain that the final defeat 
of all such proposals would give them something that they have 
not now, something worth fighting for,—a freehold in property 
which, as Mr. Balfour said, they now hold upon a security of 
tenure definitely and admittedly less than freehold. The attempt 
to defeat the very principle of a time-limit is therefore only 
natural. At the same time, it clearly puts those who make it 
outside the pale of argument. From any impartial point of view 
the principle must be admitted. The real controversy must turn 
upon the actual number of years proposed and the accompanying 
treatment of the trade in other respects during the currency of 


the period.” 
We also desire to endorse the Morning Post's very 
sound criticism of the proposal to alter the system under 
which the value of licenses is now estimated. We are 











we describe the policy and practice of the Confederates, they 
cannot fail, we think, to agree with Lord Hugh Cecil's view. 
They will note also the growing demand for a Centre Party 
which has been expressed in so striking a way in our corre- 
spondence columns. We must never forget that such a Centre 
Party, if formed, must have the most disastrous results on the 
Unionist Party, for it would draw from that party many 
of its very best and most capable adherents. It is for that 
reason that we so long resisted the demand for the formation 
of such a party. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph has introduced into the House of 
Lords a Bill for the selution of the education problem which 


| accepts witbout qualification the two principles of public 


control and the abolition of tests. It provides that simple 
Christian teaching shall be given during school hours at the 
cost of and under the contral of the local education authority, 
and that facilities shall be given on three days a week during 
school hours to enable children whose parents wish it to 
receive distinctive religious instruction. No part of the 
cost of such instruction is to be paid by the education 
authority. No restriction is to be imposed upon the 
freedom of the teacher to undertake this duty if it 
can be so arranged. Under this Bill the Church would 
surrender the appointment of the teacher, acquiesce in simple 


| “ Cowper-Templeism” at the cost of the State, give up con- 


further inclined to agree with the Morning Post in viewing | 


with favour the principle of the proposal made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1904, that the compensation 
scheme established by the Act of that year should continue 
for fourteen years, and that at the conclusion of that time 
there should be another period of seven years during which 
the remaining license-holders should be left undisturbed to 
make preparation for the final extinction of all their claims. 
The Morning Post ends its article by condemning the argu- 
ment that to impose a time-limit upon the present licensing 
system is to set up a dangerous precedent for the destruction 
or confiscation cf all forms of property. 





Thursday’s 7'¢mes contains a long and important letter on 
old-age pensions, signed by Sir William Anson, Mr. J. A. 
Baines, Sir William Chance, Professor Foxwell, Mr. H. 
Hobhouse, and Mr. Edmond H. Wodehouse. Their main 
object is to urge, even at the eleventh hour, that the 
practicability of the twofold scheme which they suggest— 
that is, contributory pensions for those who are capable of 
making contributions, and State-granted pensions for the 
deserving—should still be considered. ‘“‘ We view,” they go 
on, “with the gravest apprehension the possibility that the 
Government may yield to the temptation of meeting the 
general demand for a solution of the problem by providing a 
slender scheme of free State pensions, slender enough to be 
within the compass of the five millions or so that the 
Chancellor may find at bis disposal, and so limited in regard 
to the qualifying age or the amount of the pension that it 
will fail to give satisfaction to any section.” We welcome 
the letter, but we do not think there is much fear of the 
scheme being a slender one, except perhaps for the first year 
or two. It has been said officially that the number of pen- 
sioners under the Government plan will be a million, and as it 
is hardly likely that the pensions will be less than 5s. a week, 
the expenditure must be thirteen millions a year. 





the treatment which the Unionist Free-traders are receiving 
from the Tariff Reformers, in spite of the fact that on 
questions outside the Fiscal issue many of the Unionist 
Free-traders have done notable service in opposition to the 
present Government. He points out how easy it would be 
for Unionist Free-traders to retaliate. ‘“ But sach a civil war 
will be deplorable,—deplorable for the sake of those who 
are threatened by Radical legislation, and who need all the 
help they can get to make head against their enemies.” He 
goes on to declare—and here we can most beartily endorse 
his view—that his is not an individual opinion, but that 
“three-fourths of the Unionist Party disapprove of the pro- 
ceedings of the Confederates.” “If, then, unity is to be 
preserved and the party is not to be divided just at the 
moment when it is engaged in a most anxious conflict, wiser 
men must make active efforts to restrain the violence of these 
extremists.” If our readers will turn to the article in which 


tracting out, and accept public control and the abolition of 
tests. In return it would get universal facilities. There is 


| nothing in the Bill, it is pointed out, to preclude differential 
| treatment for a few exceptional cases in which contracting 


| the foundation of a real national settlement. 


| where they will. 


out might be possible. We have not space here to discuss the 
merits of the Bill, but we do not see why it may not be made 
It has, in our 
opinion, the great merit that it recognises as part of the duty 
of the State the giving of fundamental Christian teaching in 
all schools to all children whose parents do not object, and, 
further, allows the denominations to reinforce such teaching 

A special Army Order was issued on Wednesday announcing 
the forthcoming formation of an Officers’ Training Corps. 
The corps is to train public-school boys and members of the 
Universities with a view to their becoming Special Reserve 
officers. Young men who, when they receive commissions as 
Special Reserve or Territorial officers, can produce certificates 
of proficiency from the Officers’ Training Corps will be 
exempted from part of their probationary training and 
from certain examinations. The corps will be directly under 
the War Office and independent of County Associations. 
Members of the University will belong to the “Senior 
Division,” and public-school boys to the “ Junior Division.” 
To be eligible to join the Training Corps a University or 
school contingent must have not fewer than thirty Cadets. A 
holder of the highest certificate given by the corps will receive 
two hundred marks if he goes in for the Sandhurst or Wool- 
wich entrance examinations, 


The Rev. Benjamin Waugh, founder of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, died on Wednesday 
week. Born in 1839, he became a Congregational minister at 
Greenwich. It was be who convinced the British public, first, 
that cruelty to children, and neglect amounting to cruelty, 
really did exist, and was even widespread; and secondly, that 
the privacy of the home must when necessary be invaded by 
the law. He became honorary secretary to the London Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 1884, and 
succeeded in keeping it free from any sectarian bias. He 
worked long and cordially with Cardinal Manning. The 
investigations of the Society surprised even Mr. Waugh 
himself as to the extent of the ill-treatment of children. He 
was the soul of the agitation which procured the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, with its vitally important provision that 
Magistrates may take the evidence of children who are too 
young to understand the nature of an oath. In 1889 his work 
was crowned by the passing of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act. The Society received a charter of incorpora- 
tion in 1895, and is one of the most valuable of national 
institutions. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} percent. March 19th 


| Consols (24) were on Friday 87§—on Friday week 87,',. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


8 
A VICTORY FOR COMMON-SENSE. 


E are delighted to be able to record that common- 
sense has prevailed, and that the Labour Party’s 
Unemployed Bill was defeated on Friday week by a majority 
of 149. But though this is eminently satisfactory, it must 
at the same time be admitted that there is something 
approaching a national humiliation in the thought that it 
required a strenuous effort on the part of a section of the 
Cabinet and of the Liberal Party to prevent a Bill so mad 
—we can use no other word—being adopted, at any rate in 
principle, by the House of Commons. Again, not only did 
a very considerable number of Liberal Members either 
vote for the second reading of the Bill, or else abstain from 
voting against it, but it is an open secret that a large 
number of those who ultimately obeyed the party Whip 
were anxious to come to some sort of compromise, and 
to get rid of the Bill, not by a direct negative, but by the 
method, so dear to the Parliamentary mind, of killing it 
with kindness. 

A particularly encouraging feature about the debate 
which preceded the rejection of the Bill is the fact that 
by far the best speeches against the measure were 
made by working men. Mr. Maddison, the Member 
for Burnley, in an admirable speech in which he 
declared that he was sick of the notion that the 
Labour Party had the monopoly of sympathy with 
the unemployed, pointed out that if under the Bill the 
unemployed were not paid at the Trade-Union rate, 
the Bill would simply have the effect of depressing wages. 
And what was the work to be? Were they going to set 
the boilermaker to plough, and weavers, whose hands were 
as delicate as a woman’s, to the hard work of making 
drains? Of all the fallacies that prevailed in the House— 
and they were many—the most ridiculous was that the culti- 
vation of the land requires no skill. ‘ Put the people back 
on the land!” was now the great cry. He was a compositor, 
but he would sooner, he declared, go to gaol than go on 
the land. The “ right to work ’’ could not stand alone. If 
the “right to work” was admitted, it must be followed 
up by giving the State a control over the lives of the 
workers to which no self-respecting people would submit. 
Mr. Vivian, another working man, who through his 
schemes for co-operative housing has, we do not hesitate 
to say, conferred enormous benefits upon his fellow working 
men and upon the country as a whole, was equally emphatic 
and equally conrageous in his denunciations of the Bill. 
Mr. Vivian ended his speech by challenging the Labour Party 
to give a single example, drawn from experience—he cared 
not how many centuries they went back—where schemes 
approximating in any degree to this had been a success, 
nay, which had been anything but melancholy failures. 
All money spent by Government, national or municipal, 
must first be collected from the ratepayers or the taxpayers. 
To take money from the artisan and hand it over to an 
incompetent Unemployment Committee to waste in some 
madcap scheme for which they would not have 2s. 6d. in the 
pound return would not add one day’s work to the demand 
for labour. ‘Some of the Labour Party in the House,” 
he went on, “regarded almost as enemies of their propa- 
ganda a workman who acquired capital or made provision 
for a rainy day. By this Bill they were not making work, 
but they would destroy the character, the self-reliance, and 
the moral fibre of the men of this country.” 

These sensible speeches were supplemented by Mr. 
Burns, who was able to speak with the full knowledge of 
the facts possessed by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is not too much to say of his speech that 
it. absolutely blew the Bill “ out of the water,” and that it 
will remain an armoury from which the opponents of State 
Socialism will be able to draw facts and arguments for 
future use. The timid enemies of Socialism have said that 
Mr. Burns's speech was too aggressive; but we cannot 
agree. We believe that he was as wise as he was brave to 
speak out without fear or favour; and that so far from 
losing ground with his fellow working men because of his 
boldness, he will have fortified himself in their respect 
and regard. Englishmen like the man who speaks 
straight to them, even though at the moment they may 
answer back and call him hard names. What we specially 








admire in Mr. Burns’s speech is the fact that h 
keeps always before his eyes the essential difference 
between a pauper and an independent labourer, and that 
he realises that pauperisation is the most terrible of social 
evils, and that whenever you have manufactured a pauper 
you have ruined aman. In dealing with the question of 
labour colony experiments Mr. Burns made out an over. 
whelming case against the Bill. He took Hollesley Ba 

which, as he pointed out, is an exact replica of the toyed 
relief-work that would be set up by the Bill. Before that 
estute became public property a steward with eighteen farm. 
hands was able to make a smal] profit or incurred a small loss 
every year. Since it became a State relief-work, with two 
hundred and fifty men engaged on it, it has had a net loss 
of £22,000 a year. The Bill would dot England with such 
works. At Hollesley Bay the net cost per week per man 
is from 30s. to 32s., whereas local wages are from 17s, 
to 18s. a week. The case of South Ockenden Colony is ag 
bad as that of Hollesley Bay. There the cost per week 
per man is something between 30s. and 82s., or about 
double the rate of wages paid to the agricultural labourer, 
At Laindon it is the same thing. <A propos of Laindon he 
told a most striking story,—a story worth a wilderness of 
statistics and abstract theories. He went to Laindon and 
saw an agricultural labourer between sixty and sixty-five 
years old digging ina field. This man told him that it took 
him a fortnight to dig an acre. He went across the road 


@ clearly 


; and found able-bodied men engaged on public work, on 
| conditions approximating to the “ right-to-work” condi. 


tions, and there it took sixty-seven men ten days to 
dig an acre and a half! “And yet Laindon was a 
replica of the penal form of labour colonies,”—a place 
where the “work-shy” are supposed to be forced to 
work! They knew as practical men that if once they 
conceded the principle of this Bill they would have the 
lanes of our country districts black with men no longer 
content to receive 15s. or 18s. a week, and coming into 
our towns and cities where the minimum rate would be 
28s. or 30s. 

Mr. Burns towards the end of his speech added yet 
another example to those with which history is teeming 
of the astonishing inefficiency of anything in the nature of a 
public workshop. An experiment in relief-works for women 
was going on.—Mr. Burns, we believe, is alluding to the 
small public workrooms opened in London to avoid the 
evils of home-work, where sempstresses produce ready-made 
clothes.—They found they had to pay £1,514 for clothes 
made at these relief-works, whereas better clothes in cut 
and style, and probably better in quality, could be got for 
£994. Note that this exactly repeats what happened at 
the Hétel Cluny when the tailors of Paris in 1848 were 
organised in a public workshop to make uniforms for the 
National Guard. In spite of the help and encouragement 
given by the Government in the way of rent-free premises, 
&c., it cost 15 francs to make a uniform at the Hotel 
Cluny—the men only being paid a subsistence wage— 
whereas the tailoring contractors had been accustomed to 
pay good wages to the tailors, make a profit for themselves, 
and yet only charge the Government 11 francs. Mr. Wilson 
in bringing forward the Unemployed Bill stated that the 
instance of Paris in 1848 had done duty enough. We cannot 
agree with him. We hold that that example will be cited, 
and rightly cited, again and again, in spite of the very 
disingenuous and persistent attempts which are now being 
made to represent the Provisional Government in 1848 as 
having deliberately ruined their own experiment,—a mis- 
representation of history which we have already exposed 
in these columns, and one which, we may remark, would 
not be affected even if the aforesaid misrepresentation had 
been set forth in a Blue-book in 1893. As a matter of 
fact, the Blue-book makes no assertion that the workshops 
were meant to fail. 

A generation ago Nassau Senior, the economist and 
protagonist of Poor Law reform, noted the fact so well 
brought out by Mr. Burns. In one of his writings he 
points out that pauper labour, parish labour, convict 
labour, and slave labour—every form of labour resting 
on compulsion rather than upon free contract—are the 
same all the world over. They have always a miserably 
low output. There is only one way of getting people to 
do good work, and that is to make them feel that they 








will obtain the benefit of their labour, and that they are 
working for themselves, not for a taskmaster. 
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THE RESERVES OF LABOUR. 


E have dealt in our previous article with the more 
W general aspects of the Unemployed Bill. There is 
one point, however, of very great importance which requires 
special notice. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in the course of 
his speech declared that all economists and sociological 
investigators in the country, with Mr. Charles Booth at their 
head, had laid it down that modern industry demanded 
a surplus of labour in order to carry it on. He wanted 
to supplement that by another doctrine,—that modern 
industry not only required a steady surplusage of iabour, 
which might become a minimum, but also reyuires now and 
again & critical condition of unemployment. “It not only 
required its two per cent. always, but its ten per cent. 
occasionally. If they agreed with that, there was an inevitable 
corollary. If we were to have unemployed, not because 
the men were inferior to the employed, but because of the 
very nature of the organisation, it was a logical and humane 
corollary that the burden of unemployment should not be 


placed on the backs of these weak men, should not be left | 


to charity or to odds and ends of ill-assorted legislation, 
but should be dealt with more and more on the lines of 
Clause III. of the present Bill.” 
Ramsay Macdonald asserts that modern industry requires 
certain reserves of labour which can be brought up at 
moments of stress, and that the unemployed constitute 
these reserves. With certain limitations, we agree. But 
if these reserves are necessary to industry, let the cost of 





In other words, Mr. | 


supplying them fall upon the industry, and not upon the | 


State. Why should the taxpayers and ratepayers pay to 
keep during certain months of the year men who will 
be wanted by Messrs. Brown and Smith in order to 
get their firm very lucrative orders at another portion of 
the year ? 
jn very great difficulties if they could not feel that when 
large orders came their way they would find a sufficient 
body of men to help them to carry out those orders. 
Heretofore, or rather before the great extension of doles to 
the unemployed, many firms felt this so strongly that in 
slack periods they took orders at very low rates—rates 
which gave them no profit, or which even constituted a 
loss—in order to keep their body of operatives together. 
They recognised the need of maintaining reserves which 
can be drawn upon when large orders are coming 
in at high rates. Here is a good example of the com- 
pensating balance in industrial life. Now, however, the 
capitalists are beginning to realise that there is little or 
no risk of their reserves of labour being lost if they do 
not keep them together by occasionally running their 
works without a profit. 
of going elsewhere or melting away, will be kept in being 
for the good of the manufacturers by the State or the 
municipality. 


the taxpayer have undertaken the obligation. Being 
human beings, the employers very naturally fall in with this 


accordingly. In other words, what is happening in regard 
to the unemployed is what has happened again and again 
in our industrial history. We think we are throwing a 


No doubt many owners of factories would be | 


In future the reserves, instead | 


The onus of maintaining its own reserves | 


is no longer imposed on the industry. The ratepayer and | 
| opportunely stopped the summary execution of another 


bone to the poor unemployed terrier, whereas the big | 


capitalist mastiff catches and makes off with it. The same 
thing occurred under the old Poor Law. The fact 
that the parishioners could claim maintenance from the 


parish had the result of driving down wages, and the | 


farmers, in spite of the enormous rates, were often found 
to be defenders of the system because it enabled them to 
get farm-hands at 4s. a week. ‘The parish paid, say, 4s. to 
the labourer and the farmer only paid 48. No doubt in 


the long run the farmers suffered from the demoralisation | 


of labour caused by State aid, just as the capitalist will | 
in the end suffer if we keep his reserves for him. The | 
reserves will be demoralised by the State doles,—whereas | 


they would have been maintained in true vigour had the 
capitalist been obliged, or ratherallowed, to do his own proper 
work at his own charges. In fact, the plan of providing 
for what Mr. Ramsay Macdonaldecalls surplus labour by 
means of State action carries a double curse. It curses 
the recipient, and in the end it will bring a curse upon the 
capitalist who for the moment appears to benefit by it. 
The reason is plain. The power to do good work depends 
im the last resort upon character and rests on a moral 





basis, and that moral basis is destroyed when we accept 
what Bastiat called the great fallacy that the State is an 
institution upon which everybody can live at the expense 
of everybody else. 





THE AFFAIRS OF HAITI. 


TPF\HE ugly stories which have come from Haiti in the 

last few days describe a state of affairs which is re- 
current in that beautiful but unhappy island. As usual 
there was a revolutionary conspiracy, and as usual the 
conspirators, when the plot leaked out, fled to the 
Consulates for sanctuary. Should the Consulates be 
asylums ?—that is a question which is disputed between 
the Government and the foreign representatives whenever 
there is a plot in Haiti. The Consuls feel as strongly as 
they do about the absolute sanctity of their buildings 
for humane reasons. It may not be technically defen- 
sible for them to shelter intriguers against the Govern- 
ment who are citizens of the Republic, but all etiquette 
must go by the board when it is known that suspected 
persons if delivered up will be killed without trial. More- 
over, though nearly every Haitian Ministry demands that 
the Consuls should surrender their right of offering 
asylum because it wishes to get at its enemies more 
easily, it must have a compensating conviction in the back 
of its mind that any member of the Government may any 
day want that shelter himself, if not while he is in office, 
at least when he is once more in opposition. The recent 
rush to the Consulates was caused quite unexpectedly 
by the summary execution of, it is said, twenty-seven 
alleged conspirators. All the winter the usual political 
rumblings of the Negro Republic of Haiti have threatened 
to develop into an earthquake, but when the revolution 
was said to have been checked a few weeks ago it 
was supposed that the danger had passed. A few 
plotters even then went to the French and German Con- 
sulates—the American Consul had been instructed not to 
receive them, and Britain is apparently unrepresented—but 
the majority remained, unsuspecting though suspected, in 
theirhomes. Last Sunday, however, the new Minister of the 
Interior suddenly decided that the action of his colleagues 
was not strong enough. He had the chief suspected 
persons dragged from their beds and shot between three 
and four in the morning. Then the Consulates became 
crowded with refugees who were implicated in the plot, if 
plot there were, or who had any reason to think they might 
be suspected; and the Consuls proposed the familiar 
expedient of embarking them, so that they might 
leave the country, and the popular excitement might 
be calmed. President Nord Alexis, as was expected, 
demanded the surrender of the refugees, and the Consuls, 
who as usual refused, feared an attack on their buildings 
until American, French, and British cruisers arrived. | It 
seems that the firing of a gun by the ‘ Indefatigable’ 


suspect, as the executioners fled in panic. On Wednesday 


development of public policy, and shape their own action | the Government decided after all to let the refugees in the 
hy : | Consulates at Gonaives, St. Marc, and Port de Paix leave 


the country, but reserved the right to prosecute in the 
Courts persons who in future are concerned in revolutions, 
—a right which no one could dispute. That suspects 
should be tried instead of being summarily shot is a 
doctrine worthy of all encouragement if there is more than 
a nominal difference between the two processes. If ever 
there should be a guarantee of a fair trial, the Consuls, 
we imagine, would no longer insist on putting themselves 
to the inconvenience of entertaining innumerable refugees. 
General Firmin, the leader of the alleged conspiracy, is 
among those who have been allowed to escape. Thus for 
the time it seems that comparative quiet is restored. 

The United States has a more natural interest in Haiti 
than any other Power, and her policy is to let the Haitians 
work out their salvation, or the substitute for it, in their 
own violent way. If the United States has no reason for 
intervention, other countries have still less; if European 
troops were once landed in that treacherous climate, and 
penetrated the mountainous interior, there would be no 
saying how or when an occupation would end. And 
even if the Monroe Doctrine did not apply to such 
places as Haiti, European intervention there .would 
certainly collide with the feeling which makes that 
doctrine so dear to Americans. We hope that danger 
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to Europeans will not force us to set foot in Haiti or 
San Domingo. The Consuls must be supported in every 
possible way in securing the safety of their nationals, and 
there our duty ends. If they can retain in addition their 
right to give sanctuary to Haitians or Dominicans, so much 
the better, for we are heartily in favour of humanity being 
allowed to override all the formal theories on which the 
Consulates are established. Haiti and San Domingo are 
very nearly reductiones ad absurdum of government passing 
into hands unfit for it; and they would be wholly so if 
their history did not remind us that ability and bravery 
have emerged at least once in negro leadership, and 
conceivably might do so again. When the Spanish 
exterminated the aboriginals of the island of Haiti, 
and introduced negroes from Africa in order that 
they might have new slaves, they provoked a fearful 
Nemesis. The negroes multiplied and inflicted on their 
European masters sufferings and labours which were 
only reprisals that had been fairly courted for generations. 
The story of Haiti is one of the most astonishing and 
pitiful in the world. But it was not only the slaves who 
overturned Governments in Haiti. Long before the negro 
revolts the famous buccaneers—Frenchmen and English- 
men—retired from Haiti to the neighbouring island of 
Tortuga, and conspired against the Spanish rulers. It 
was they who founded the French colony of St. Domingue 
in the eastern part of Haiti, and it was the crushed lower 
strata of that polity which were inspired by the fever of 
the French Revolution. As the buccaneers had rebelled 
against the Spaniards, so did the blacks rebel against the 
buccaneers. ‘Toussaint l’Ouverture, the leader of the blacks, 
in a war of amazing relentlessness and barbarity made him- 
self master of the colony, and eventually became, through odd 
vicissitudes of fortune, Commander-in-Chief of the French 
army. Napoleon decided to restore slavery, and the ex- 
slave resisted Napoleon's agent, Leclerc, and his twenty- 
thousand men to the utmost of his ability. It was only 
Leclere’s treachery which brought Toussaint l’Ouverture 
at last into the hands of the French. If Toussaint 
chastised his former masters with whips, his successor, 
Dessalines, chastised them with scorpions; the cruelties 
were incredible. But the negroes, aided indirectly by the 
coming and going of the British Fleet, triumphed, and the 
French evacuated the island. The sequel was a grotesque 
confusion in which black tyrants appeared for brief periods, 
calling themselves President or King according to their 
fancy. At last Boyer became real master of the French 
part of the island, the Spaniards having meanwhile re- 
established themselves at the eastern end. But Boyer 
conquered Santo Domingo, as the St. Domingue of the 
buccaneers had been renamed by the Spaniards, and ruled 
all the island till he was expelled in 1843. On his departure 
the island fell asunder into the two Republics of Haiti and 
San Domingo, which remain to this moment, in spite of the 
temporary rise to power of at least one negro Emperor. 
The present writer when in Haiti was impressed by the 
wonderful agricultural value of the land. The valleys are 
rich as only valleys can be that have the fertilising deposits 
of mountains swept down into them by the rains. But the 
methods of the farmers and fruit-growers are backward and 
lazy, and they are strangled by the perversity of the Govern- 
ment. The import trade is throttled by impossible duties, 
and only cheap, tawdry articles and bad, highly coloured 
clothes tempt the people to pay the necessary prices. In 
Haiti the population of African descent is far more 
numerous than in San Domingo. In Haiti debased French 
is spoken; in most parts of San Domingo bad Spanish, 
though everywhere the mixed breeds are more Spanish 
than French. The names are nearly all French. The 
present writer happened to attend a parade of troops at 
Cap Haitien a few years ago, and observed that the officers 
were birds-of-paradise for finery’ and bright colours. 
To the barbaric eye these things are no doubt irresistible. 
During the march a soldier fell out of the ranks to tulk to 
some friends at the door of a neighbouring house. An 
officer beckoned to him, but he refused to return. Two 
men were sent to bring him by force, but being resisted by 
some women, who pulled the renegade in the opposite 
direction, they failed. The officer then went himself, and 
by beating the culprit with his sheathed sword in the 
midst of a furious but diverting mélée, he contrived to 
detach him from his friends. Meanwhile the army had 
halted, and did not continue its march till the beaten, 
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but by no means disgraced, soldier had been restored 
to his place in the ranks. The troops marched to a 
spot near the prison, and the General then performed hig 
Sunday morning task of inspecting the inmates. Hy 
sat on a fat pony under the shade of a tree, while 
the prisoners thrust their heads between iron bars 
struggling with one another for advantageous places, and 
begged for release. He pointed to two or three ar 
in this arbitrary manner mercy was dispensed and the 
inspection ended. The prison was a filthy stone yard, and 
the prisoners were apparently fed by charity. Those who 
were not strong enough for the Sunday morning struggle 
at the bars, or deft at catching the official eye, had 
a good chance of remaining there indefinitely, An 
American told the writer that he had been imprisoned 
there himself. His crime was “incendiarism.” He ex. 
plained that he had not been guilty of it, and did not 
know how the charge had arisen ; but as he conceived that 
there was some reason at the back of it, and experience 
had shown him that it was more profitable to humour 
than to resist the authorities, he accepted the penalty 
and spent six days in the prison. ‘ You see,” he 
said laughingly, “it was part of my business. I make 
my money out of these people.” Those who choose to 
live in Haiti presumably do so with their eyes open, 
because they find it worth while, like that American. Such 
incidents as those of the last few days remind the whole 
world occasionally of what the conditions are. We wonder 
whether San Domingo, of which we have heard little or 
nothing lately, is becoming more settled than the sister. 
Republic. A President has not been assassinated there, 
we believe, since 1899. It was a similar fact which made 
the head of the opposition in a South American Republic 
exclaim “ that lack of interest in public affairs is the curse 
of this unhappy country.” 





A NEW SECRET SOCIETY. 


W* are indebted to a correspondent of the Globe 

for the particulars of a political conspiracy of a 
new and formidable kind. For the most part English 
parties prefer to make the housetops their dwelling-place,— 
to be themselves the principal performers on the trumpet 
which proclaims their achievements. In this instance, 
if the correspondent of the Globe is rightly informed, we 
are confronted by an organisation which loves to keep its 
machinery secret, and to be known only—if, indeed, it is 
known even then—when the results of its unsuspected 
action take shape in an electoral victory. To the unin- 
formed observer the tactics of the Unionist opposition 
seem directed to the defeat of Liberal candidates whenever 
an opportunity presents itself. But behind this lurks 
a different purpose, which is being followed out with 
ruthless intensity. The rank-and-file of the party know 
nothing of it. 1t is doubtful whether even the leaders are 
fully aware of it. It is even conceivable that in certain 
circumstances Mr. Balfour himself might be one of its 
victims. The origin of “The Confederacy,” as this new 
organisation either calls itself or has come to be called, is 
a remarkable example of discrepancy between cause and 
effect. No dissentient section of a political party has ever 
showed itself more modestly aware of its own weakness 
than the Unionist Free-traders. They have been content to 
be regarded by Tariff Reformers as combining intellectual 
obtuseness with infirmity of political purpose,—as neither 
clever enough to see that Free-trade is an exploded fallacy, 
nor resolute enough to follow the lead of men bolder and 
more intelligent than themselves. Had the stalwarts of the 
party thought them too insignificant to be given a place in 


| their calculations, we should have accepted the description 


with regret, but not with surprise. The Unionist Free- 
traders, taken as a political organisation, have played a 
studiously conspicuous part in recent Parliamentary history. 
They have “ kept the faith,” it is true, but they have kept it 
a good deal tothemselves. Yet if the correspondent of the 
Globe is to be believed, this willingness to remain in the 
background, to see Tariff Reform becoming more and 
more the single article of the party creed, with no more 
than an occasional expression of intellectual dissent, has 
“infuriated” their former colleagues. A man had better 
be a Socialist, better even be a Liberal, than be a Unionist 
without being a Tariff Reformer as well. In the one case 
he would be an open foe; in the other he is a false friend 
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who may succeed in deluding a Unionist majority into 
retarning him as a representative of Unionism. The policy 
of lying low, of passing resolutions from which every 
element of offence has us far as possible been extracted, 
of avoiding anything that savours of separate political 
action, has left the Unionist majority unappeased and 
unconciliated. 

The Confederacy, we learn, exists to make this hostility 
effective, to drive out of political existence the ‘small 
clique” which has had the audacity not to follow 
Mr. Chamberlain in his adoption of Tariff Reform as the 
central feature of the Unionist faith. It is not clear 
why the Confederates think it necessary to invest their 
roceedings with such an air of mystery. They have 
not hitherto found much difficulty in bringing the 
party round to their views; and if they had proclaimed 
their determination to call no man a Unionist who did 
not call himself a Tariff Reformer, we doubt whether 
their action would have evoked any remonstrance likely 
to do their cause much harm. They, however, have 
thought otherwise, and certainly the tone of the writer 
in the Globe shows that he at least has been greatly 
impressed by the course they have preferred. “One 
feels,” he tells us, “that it is a fight in the dark: the 
danger is there, but how is it to be circumvented?” 
For months past he has been doing his best to get at the 
facts. He has interviewed supposed adherents, and visited 
constituencies where the Confederacy is understood to be 
strong. The outcome of his inquiry is that the founder of 
the Society is “‘a retired Government official”; that its 
governing body is a Council of Twelve, who meet once a 
week “at the house of one of their number,’—whether 
always at the same house is not stated; and that the 
execution of this Council's orders is entrusted to a body of 
“scouts,” one of whom is to be found in at least half the 
English constituencies. As the work of these scouts 
is to keep the Council informed of every Free-food move- 
ment in the Unionist Party, their numbers seem already 
more than equal to the need, but more are still being 
appointed. The action of the Confederacy is described in 
language which recalls the secret societies of other 
countries and past ages. ‘‘ Wherevera Free Food Unionist 
isfound action is taken to remove him.” Naturally we 
think of the midnight dagger and the poisoned ring; but 
we soon learn that the penalty hinted at is removal from 
office, not from life. Whether sterner measures may not 
be found necessary if the Free-food Unionists display that 
tenacity of political life which is so characteristic of inferior 
organisms, we cannot feel sure ; but for the present they are 
only to be dealt with if they happen to be Members of Parlia- 
ment, or candidates, “or merely on the Committee of a 
Unionist Association.” In any one of these capacities they 
aredoomed. The methods of the political Sherlock Holmes 
to whom we are indebted for this information do not com- 
pare favourably with those of Scotland Yard. Considering 
that the Confederacy ‘‘ numbers some 25 peers, 30 members 
[presumably of the House of Commons], 130 candidates, 
and in addition 50 individuals of political importance and 
unlimited wealth,” it is difficult not to believe that the 
professional detective would have been able to tell us more 
about them than this amateur is able to do. One interest- 
ing fact, however, has come to his knowledge. The applica- 
tions for membership have been so numerous that some 
time ago the golden book was closed. As it is only opened 
again on a payment of fifty guineas, the poor Tariff 
Reformer must now be content with offering his services 
asascout. What with the fifty “individuals of unlimited 
wealth” and the fifty guineas charged for admission, the 
financial position of the Confederates is excellent. They 
are rich enough to run a candidate in every constituency 


“where there is a possibility of a Unionist Free Fooder” | 
contesting the seat, and in at least a dozen they have the | 


candidate ready. Nor are those humbler expedients on 
which success really depends neglected. The “ political 
undesirables ” in the local Unionist Associations are every- 
where being got rid of, and the ill-starred Free-fooder 
when he visits his constituency will not find a single 
familiar face to canvass. 

In the twenty-four hours which passed between the 
appearance of the first and second articles we suspect that 
the writer was taken to task by some of the members of 
the Society for not giving a sufficiently exalted impression 
of their purposes. In the second article he professes to 


speak “ with more certainty” on this head, inasmuch as his 
information has been supplied him by “a leading Con- 
federate.” Antagonism to Unionist Free-fooders is, we are 
assured, only a means toa greater end. That end is to 
further the interests of the Colonies. Take care of the 
Empire, and England will take care of herself. “The 
greater policy includes the less.” An Englishman is 
| worthless in himself, but as the raw material of a 
Canadian, an Australian, or a South African he becomes 
| of real value. We have no doubt that this is a true 
account of the Confederate ideal. It exactly harmonises 
| with that disposition to give the Colonies everything they 
| want, asking nothing in return, which is the Tariff 
Reformer’s idea of patriotism. But the correspondent of 
the Globe does not long remain in this region of high policy. 
He soon resumes his original childlike admiration of the 
| secrecy which the Confederacy has maintained in presence 
| of his inquiries. The members are “ intimately acquainted 
| with one another.” Personal feelings and individual 
| opinions are all made subservient to the decision of the 
Supreme Council. “There is something almost uncanny 
about this Confederacy, something Oriental in the manner 
in which it works. Silently but surely it tracks its prey ; 
| no quarter is asked, none is expected; it is war to the 
| death, war for a great ideal.” Really we are tempted to 








think that we have underrated our own strength when we 
read that all this plotting and counter-plotting is required 
to enable twenty-three constituencies to “throw off the 
| yoke” of a Unionist Free-fooder. 
| There are cases in which a particular policy is best 
| defeated by its exact opposite, and the formation of the 
| Confederacy is one of them. The best weapon that a Free- 
| trade Unionist can employ is absolute publicity. Let him 
ask the constituency to return him, not in spite of being a 
Free-fvoder, but because he is one,—because, that is, he is 
not prepared to subordinate the interests of the millions 
of the Old Country to the supposed interests of young and 
growing communities which are quite able and quite willing 
to take care of themselves. If he is defeated, he will at 
least fall in the open field and with his face to the enemy. 
The knowledge that his foes are those of his own house- 
hold may be bitter, but it will not be made any the less 
so by a useless attempt to persuade himself that they are 
really his friends. 

We do not doubt that a good many of our readers will 
think that we are writing in irony, or else have been 
persuaded by our rosy-hued contemporary to join in the 
discovery of mares’-nests in the political woodlands. Let 
those who are inclined to take this view look at the letters 
in our correspondence columns dealing with Lord Robert 
Cecil’s seat, and also at Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter in 
Thursday’s Times. They will then realise that the danger 
to the Unionist Party is a very real one. If Lord Robert's 
signal services to his party in the present Parliament, his 
high character, his great ability, and, lastly, the fact 
that he is the late Lord Salisbury’s son, cannot avail to 
| protect him from political destruction at the hands of the 
| Confederates, what chance have Unionists with a less 
| brilliant record so long as they will not go the whole 
| length in the matter of Tariff Reform? Unfortunately the 
Confederates are past a joke or a peg for irony. They are 
a very grim fact, and unless Mr. Balfour recognises the 
| fact and acts on it promptly, they will render his leader- 
| ship a farce, or maybe a tragedy. 








MR. LLOYD-GEORGE. 

oo energy, keen ambition, and a deter- 
mination to regard politics as the be-all and 
'end-all of life set Mr. Lloyd-George a little apart from 
his colleagues in the Cabinet. He has had his oppor- 
tunities in the past six months, and he has made use of 
them. If the question had been raised a year ago as to 
|'which of the members of the Government had most 
obviously come to the front in the new Parliament, 
probably by general consent the answer would have been 

Mr. John Burns. To-day, if the same question were asked, 
there would be quite as many voices for Mr. Lloyd-George. 
| Mr. Lloyd-George found his first opportunity in the rail- 

way dispute of last autumn, when by using his position as 
| President of the Board of Trade he intervened in what 

looked like becoming a dangerous and wasteful quarrel. 

Next came the Lancashire cotton trade dispute, in which 
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Mr. Lloyd-George’s intervention was apparently equally 
cogent. There remains the struggle in the engineering 
trades in the North of England, where the issue wavers. 
Possibly in that difficult corner also the President of the 
Board of Trade will emerge, as before, triumphant, suave, 
conciliatory, for the next success, acclaimed as the placating 
arbiter pugnae among interests almost hopelessly opposed, 
the tactful man of business approved and trusted by 
business men. He has been hailed as more than that, 
even, by some of his own party; he is the “one man” 
who unites to courage and tenacity the power to steer; he 
is “already spoken of ” in the Manchester Guardian “ as a 
coming Liberal Prime Minister.” 

The change is perplexingly sudden, but is it complefe ? 
Has the vehement, impetuous, occasionally irresponsible 
party raider entirely disappeared? Is the fierce partisan 
wholly metamorphosed? It would be extremely reassuring 
if that were an established political fact. If it were one 
of the commonplaces of political argument—one of the 
bases on which parties and measures could be calculated— 
that Mr. Lloyd-George was always to be reckoned with 
in the character which he carved for himself out of the 
recent trade disputes, the Liberal Party would stand on 
much firmer ground than it oceupies to-day. Possibly 
Mr. Lloyd-George may yet establish such a character, but 
at present he has not done so. Instead, for all the tact and 
adroitness of his management during his term of office, 
he is still a party politician rather than a statesman. 
He cannot yet convey, he has not yet surrounded himself 
with, that atmosphere of judicial aloofness which 
the British people love to recognise in their repre- 
sentatives and spokesmen. He is too much the pro- 
fessional politician, who must make his party capital at 
a sacrifice of personal dignity, even with a carelessness 
as to fact. He will still speak with two voices, and the 
people always look for one voice only. They will not 
accept whole-heartedly the guidance or the counsel of a 
politician who does not try to keep true to the character 
which he seems to wish them to aecept. When they see 
him one day dealing with important national affairs, such 
as a possible railway strike, and handling his difficulties 
well, and when the next day they find him back at the 
old game, treating equally important public questions 
in the spirit of the partisan, they cannot help being 
puzzled, and when they are puzzled. they mistrust. 
They were given an illuminating example of Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s double voice last autumn. The President of 
the Board of Trade was on the eve of his triumphant 
success with the railways; he was engaged, day after 
day, in receiving deputations and holding conferences, and 
was obviously conducting an extremely difficult operation 
with no little circumspectness, skill, and tact. Yet in the 
very middle of his admirably businesslike and judicial 
handling of these negotiations he made at the Welsh 
National Liberal Convention an almost childishly ridiculous 
attack upon the House of Lords. The House of Lords 
blocked the way to all reform; it was true they had 
accepted his own Bills, but that was because they did not 
understand them; liquor, game, and parsons were all that 
they did understand,—and so forth. Yet Mr. Lloyd-George 
knew well enough how many Peers owed their position 
solely to success in business. He was even meeting busi- 
ness Peers day after day in the railway negotiations. It 
was capital proof that the change from irresponsibility to 
responsibility was still incomplete,—or worse, that if the 
sense of responsibility had in fact been acquired, it could 
for party convemence be completely kept under by the old 
harum-scarum invective and rhetorical clap-trap. 

Mr. Lloyd-George’s position, if not as yet his career, 
has had a remarkable parallel in the Unionist Party. He 
has yet to approach Mr. Chamberlain’s record; but the 
likeness between the positions of the two politicians in 
their parties is, as we pointed out last week, very 
striking. 
in the Unionist leadership, was always obviously a 
leader. He found some scope for his capacities in his 
enduring work at the Colonial Office, but his restless spirit 
was never at ease in the confines of a Department ; and 
when he broke away it was on lines which were wholly 
opposed to the settled policy of the party with whom he 
had been working. If Mr. Lloyd-George’s previous record 
and present outlook upon the policy of his party allow 
any inferences as to the future, the likelihood is that 


For Mr. Chamberlain, with all his acgulescence | 


he will break away, forward or to the side, as Mr 
Chamberlain did. As we see him, he is less an extremist 
at heart than one who is willing to be a leader of 
extremists, and has only been restrained from an outburst 
of energy in some fresh direction by the activities, rather 
unusual to his office, and rather markedly appealing to the 
public attention, in which he has been enabled or compelled 
to interest himself outside the mere routine of depart. 
mental work. He himself suggested some such view 
of his position the other day at Carnarvon, when he 
remarked that partisan feelings did not enter into the 
work of the Board of Trade, and that on the whole nothing 
had shown more clearly the Scotch shrewdness of the 
Prime Minister than that he should have put him in g 
position where none of his prejudices were engaged, 
Whether the President of the Board of Trade will con- 
tinue to occupy the precise position which was possibly 
intended by the Prime Minister time will show. But his 
own hints as to the future can hardly be reassuring to 
those of his colleagues who believe in Free-trade as the 
orthodox policy of their party. Mr. Lloyd-George has 
definitely stated that he does not believe that Free-trade 
alone is sufficient. Free-traders must have in addition “g 
great trade policy,” or they will find that “the commercial 
community will fly to Protection as a city of refuge against 
foreign competition.” What is the additional “great trade 
policy” to be? Apparently some form of State inter. 
ference with trade such as the nationalisation of the 
railways. If that is Mr. Lloyd-George’s creed, we may 
wonder whether he discussed with his colleagues the 
advisability of a Cabinet Minister adding so remarkable 
a rider to the Free-trade proposition,—unless, indeed, we 
are to take a somewhat ambiguous passage in Mr. Asquith’s 
speech on Friday week as an indication that he, too, has 
been bitten by the desire to nationalise the meaus of 
transport. 

It is, indeed, difficult to regard Mr. Lloyd-George as a 
convinced upholder of the principle of government by 
Cabinet. Impatient of control, fretting at the subordina- 
tion of his own programme to that of his party as a whole, 
he is supreme in his own Department, aud has his own 
idea as to the place which his Department should occupy. 
Above all, and pervading all his outlook upon the future 
and his relations with the present, Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
nationality adds a complexity, almost a fascination, to his 
position. He is a Celt, he has the genius of the Celt; the 
Celtic fire glows in his oratory, and the Celtic mystery 
deepens and illumines the shade and light in which he 
moves. His leader and his colleagues admire him; but 
are they sure of him? He may be plain-spoken to-day, 
but to-morrow he will be hinting at they hardly know 
what; he moves somewhere on a plane apart; he cannot 
help having a secret. A party politician in the very fullest 
sense, who is by nature a Celt—and yet is also said to be 
sprung from that Fleming stock which is embedded in 
Wales like a fly in amber—must of all political uncertainties 
be the most uncertain. He might go far, but he would 
not follow far, and he might lead far on the wrong road. 
He may have steering-power, but that will not make his 
directions the less dangerous. He will prosecute any search 
on which he decides with infinite energy, but his closest 
and most businesslike search may easily be the chase of 
the :ainbow, or rather of his own rainbow. 





SHAKESPEARE AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 

A® warm supporters of the policy of the National Service 
League, we note with satisfaction the progress which 

is being made by the League, and how very much greater 
and wider is the sympathy extended to it now than when 
it began its work. And while noting this with satisfac- 
tion, we note also that the obstacles to the policy prove 
very different from those which were expected. At the 
beginning it was very generally believed that the chief diffi- 
| culty would be to convince the working man of the necessity 
'of universal training. It was feared that though there 
| was little doubt as to his essential courage and patriotism, 
| he would be alarmed by the notion of anything approach- 
| ing military training, and that it might be difficult to 
| convince him that he would be asked to undertake no 
obligation which would not be imposed quite as strictly 
| Upon his richer fellow-subjects. These fears are, we 
believe, turning out to be groundless. It is the experience 
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of almost all who have addressed popular audiences—it is 
certainly the experience of the present writer—that the 
é sition to the notion of universal military training does 
not come from the working class. The real opponents to 
the policy are the well-to-do,—the middle and lower middle 
class. We do not suggest for a moment that they are as a 
class physically timid, or that they mean to be unpatriotic ; 
but unfortunately they seem to show a certain selfishness 
and a certain prevalence of caste-feeling in regard to letting 
their sons be trained which are not shown either by the 
working class or by the aristocratic class. The aristocratic 
class is not afraid of rubbing shoulders with the demo- 
cracy on the drill-ground ; but we fear that the class just 
above the working class—the shopkeeper class—does at 
present dislike this notion very greatly. The fathers think 
it will be “ lowering ” to their sons, and the mothers think 
that the training would be too rough, for there is no class, 
taken as a whole, in which the worship of comfort and the 
dread of roughing it are so great. 

Strange as it sounds, this attitude of the well-to-do 
and of the poor towards national service, and the true 
solution of the problem, were divined by Shakespeare 
some three hundred years ago, and were treated by 


him with astonishing power. Let our readers who are | 


sceptical as to our assertion turn to the second part of 
King Henry IV., and read the immortal scene in which 
Falstaff and Bardolph, assisted by Justice Shallow, set 
about pressing men for the Army. In the second 
scene of the third act Falstaff impresses Mouldy, 
Feeble, and Bullealf. Mouldy is a man of property, and 
so is Bullealf, who belongs to the class of prosperous 
yeomen. Feeble, on the other hand, comes from the lower 
yanks of the artisans. He is the “ woman’s tailor” whom 
Falstaff laughs at so heartily as “ courageous Feeble!” 
“valiant as the wrathful dove or most magnanimous 
mouse.” As soon as they are impressed, Bullcalf and 
Mouldy set about getting themselves excused by paying 
money to Corporal Bardolpn. Bullcalf’s protestations are 
the very epitome of the language always used by the men 
who are patriotic euough in theory, but who wish to shirk 
all patriotic obligations :— 

“In very truth, sir, I had as lief be hanged, sir, as go: and yet, 
for mine own part, sir, I do not care; but rather, because I am 
unwilling, and. for mine own part, have a desire to stay with my 
friends; else, s.r, I do not care, for mine own part, so much.” 
That sort of man always says that he has no real objection 
to serving his country, but that somehow or other, in the 
special circumstances, he finds he must say he would 
rather not. ‘l'hen comes Mouldy, the other prosperous man, 
who has excellent family reasons for not going, and he 
accordingly bribes his way out like Bullealf :— 

“And, good master corporal captain, for my old dame’s sake, 
stand my friend: she has nobody to do any thing abc ut her when 
Iam gone; and she is old, and cannot help herself: you shall 
have forty, sir.” 

Feeble has been standing by meantime, and has heard 
their excuses. And now comes in that note of passion 
which Shakespeare knows how to infuse into his art even 
when it is most farcical. He has brought us down to the 
very depths, to the corrupt officer taking a bribe and 
betrayiug his duty to the State, and has shown us the 
cowardly fut and prosperous men sweating and squealing 
at the bare idea of discharging their obligations. We 
might expect that Feeble, the “ woman’s tailor,” upon 
whom every sort of coutempt has been poured, as the man 
who would “ make as many holes in an enemy’s battle as 
thou hast done in a woman's petticoat,” would sweat and 
squeal too, and worse than any of them. One looks to 
hear him cry aloud on the injustice which makes him serve 
merely because he had not enough to pay for an exemption. 
With Shakespeare, master of the human heart, a very 
different thing happens. He has taken us, as we have said, 
down to the very dust, to the social gutter, to what seem 
like the dregs of humanity, and theu suddenly the scene 
soars aloft into the most poignant expression of patriotism 
aud true nobility of mind that is to be found even in the 
work of Shakespeare. The wretched Feeble, “the wrathful 
dove,” the “‘ most magnanimous mouse,” makes no attempt 
to bribe or to cowplain, to lament his cruel fate or to shirk 
his duty. He shows indeed that in him, at any rate, there 
lives the true spirit of patriotism, and that he can “ stand as 
firm as Sparta’s king because his soul is great.”—But there 
is a kind of sacrilege in attempting to act as showman or 


interpreter to Shakespeare in such a mood.’ He must speak 
for himself. Here is Feeble’s comment upon what he has 
seen, and upon his knowledge that he will go to the wars 
and serve his country while Mouldy and Bullcalf stay 
snug and secure at home :— 

“ By my troth, I care not; a man can die but once: we owe 
God a death : I'll ne’er bear a base mind: an’t be my destiny, so; 
an’t be not, so: no man is too good to serve’s prince; and let it 
go which way it will, he that dies this year is quit for the next.” 
Even the corrupted and hardened Bardolph cannot forbear 
his word of admiration :— 





“ Well said: thou'rt a good fellow.” 


| And then with the reiterated exclamation of Feeble, mag- 
nificent in its sturdy and undemonstrative heroism, the 
scene closes :— 
“ Faith, I'll bear no base mind.” 

Every Briton has, we suppose, his favourite passage in 
Shakespeare,—lines which thrill him and move him 
beyond expression. The present writer is bound to confess 
that nothing in the whole range of Shakespeare affects 
him like Feeble’s apologue, “I'll bear no base mind,” 
coupled with the declaration that no man is too good to 
serve his country. 

We are as regards patriotism a reticent race, and we 
| may thank God for it, for the great emotions are volatile 
| spirits which evaporate when they are given to the air. 
‘They are only potent when they are sealed up. Neverthe- 
less we are convinced that the majority of the British people 
are like the poor, underfed “ woman's tailor” in Shake- 
| speare. They do not “ beara base mind,” and they realise 
that no man is too good to serve and defend his native land. 
Therefore we have every confidence that if the appeal 
is made to them plainly and directly they will respond, 
not with shameful evasions like well-to-do Mouldy and 
Bullealf, but with the nobility and patriotism of Feeble. 
But to be true to the genius of our people the appeal must 
not be made in heroics, with “ high-falutin’” words, or with 
wavings of the flag, but in the spirit which Shakespeare 
shows us. We need not go beyond reminding our people 
that they must not bear a base mind, that no man is too 
good to serve the State, and that in the last resort we 
owe God a death. If, as we can and must, we make plain 
to the nation that the peril will become deadly if the 
inhabitants of this country are not trained to the use of 
arms for home defence, we shall not need any more rhetoric 
or sentiment than is to be found in the phrases we have just 
quoted. Even these will not be needed for the working 
man, for he, like Feeble, holds them already. He is not 
drowned in security and smothered in comfort. He is face 
to face with the realities of life. And Mouldy and Bullcalf, 
when the matter is put before them properly, will, we are 
sure, no longer feel that they would “as lief be hanged as 
vo,” and that they “desire to stay with [their] friends,” 
or that they must avoid their obligation for their “old 
dame’s sake.” If once they are made to realise the true 
position, they will prove the truth of the poet’s words :— 

“ When Duty murmurs low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The Youth replies, ‘I can.’” 





M. SABATIER AND THE MODERNISTS. 
M SABATIER gave on the 10th of this month at the 
iY e Passmore Edwards Settlement in Tavistock Place 
the last of three lectures upon the Modernist Movement in 
the Church of Rome. The subject is deeply interesting to 
all those who have been watching the struggle between the 
Church and the sons she is striving todisavow. M. Sabatier is 
an admirable speaker. His eloquence delighted bis audience 
without, perhaps, altogether satisfying their intellectual 
curiosity. He told his English hearers a great deal abont 
Pope Pius X., and the things that he and his environment 
stand for. He talked of his personal humility, his official 
fanaticism, his incapacity for taking in new ideas, and his 
cruel attitude towards those who cannot disregard them. He 
spoke, also, of the growing dissatisfaction of the Latin races 
both with superstition and scepticism, and of the strong 
desire of the working class in France and Italy to find 
a reasonable faith. He told of the philanthropy, the piety, 
the social enlightenment of the Modernists,—an enlighten- 
ment so instinct with the spirit of Christian charity that at 
least one Roman Catholic Bishop who does not sympathise 
with the direction of their thought bas pleaded for them 
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in ecclesiastical high places on the ground that so much 
goodness must come only of God. 

The only thing M. Sabatier did not tell his hearers was 
what the Modernists—who are being one by one repudiated 
by Rome as heretics—really believe. His reticence, we 
think, disappointed his audience. Yet it was perhaps inevit- 
able, for “Modernism,” he said, “is not a party, a sect, 
a school, or even a method, but a direction of thought 
(une orientation).” It is the point of view of those who, 
while continuing to declare their allegiance to the Roman 
Church, assume a right to freedom of thought, believe 
theology to be a progressive science, and regard the censorious 
dogmatism of the present Pope and his advisers as a deter- 
mined effort to maintain religious stagnation. They all agree 
in defending their right to think freely, but they do not all 
think alike. 

How, then, do they stand towards authority? The 
question is, of course, a very critical one. According to 
M. Sabatier, they do not defy the authority of their 
Church; they respect it, but they desire to induce the 
Pope and the Curia to reconsider in the light of present-day 
knowledge what authority means. By ananalogy M. Sabatier 
threw a light upon a position which cannot be exactly defined. 
A growing-up son who is devoted to his parents does not defy 
their authority ; but he does not consider himself bound by 
the rules and regulations which they made for him as a child; 
neither can he continue to think their thoughts as he did 
when they seemed to him to be all-wise. Their influence may 
indeed direct him till his death; but it is an inward influence. 
The sway which was once outward and absolute is now wholly 
from within. It is intériorisé. The analogy has perhaps more 
force in France than in England. To an Englishman it is 
difficult to see how such loyal adherence can be called sub- 
mission to authority at all, or how it differs from the loyal 
affection felt by Protestants for their chosen Churches, whether 
Established or Free. M. Sabatier, however, maintains that it 
does differ. The Protestant is in the matter of religion an 
individualist, the Roman Catholic is not. Be he Modernist or 
orthodox, his Church is his country, and he feels towards her a 
sort of spiritual patriotism. The Modernist, M. Sabatier 
explained, does not perpetually ask himself whether his 
Church has always been right in all her past actions. He 
does not measure his devotion by the number of times be 
is able judicially to decide in her favour, any more than a good 
patriot would so measure his devotion to his fatherland. He 
studies the history of his Church, if his inclination leads him 
to do so, with a free mind, as he would study the history of his 
country. It is not necessary to falsify history in order to make 
men patriotic. He loves his Church, but he believes that the 
Church, like the Sabbath, was made for man, and not man for 
the Church. Also, the word “ Church” means to him, nota 
hierarchy of ecclesiastics, but the whole community of the 
faithful. The Modernist is a religious democrat, and we 
should imagine that Vor populi vox Dei in matters religious 
would represent his views at least as nearly as any dogmatic 
assertion of the Pope’s vicegerency. M. Sabatier several 
times alluded to Father Tyrrell as a notable representative 
of the Modernist spirit in England. His words about the 
Church could not but remind those of his audience who 
were familiar with Father Tyrrell’s writings of his (Father 
Tyrrell’s) more specific teaching upon the same subject. In 
a book published by him last year entitled “ Through Scylla 
and Charybdis” (p. 381) we read:—“ One thing, at least, is 
certain, that democracy has come to stay; that to the genera- 
tions of the near future any other conception of authority will 
be simply unthinkable; that if the authority of Popes, Councils, 
and Bishops cannot be reinterpreted in that sense, it is as 
irrevocably doomed as the theologies of man’s childhood. The 
receptivity of the general mind is a fact that priesthoods have 
to reckon with, and always do reckon with in the long run. 
They cease to say, nay, they cease to believe, that to which 
the general ear has become permanently deaf. They would 
fain seem to lead, but, in fact, they follow the spirit in its 
developments ; for it is there, and there only, that truth is 
worked out.” 

On the question of dogma M. Sabatier spoke little. The 
Modernists, he said, regard dogma as the least part of 
Christianity; nevertheless, so far as the Roman dogma is 
soncerned, they “deny nothing.’ M. Sabatier drew no 
inference from this statement, though he emovhasised it 
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strongly; but it was impossible for his hearers not to con. 


sider what his words implied. To think freely, yet dep 
nothing which the Roman Church teaches, must mean—at “rad 
for a priest—the drawing of a very sharp distinction between 
religious and historical truth. Possible dilemmas sprang 
unbidden to the minds of M. Sabatier’s hearers. The 
Modernists have produced already one first-class Biblical 
critic, Would it be possible fora Roman Catholic Biblical 
student to be convinced that our Lord instituted a com- 
memorative supper, yet to teach Transubstantiation? to 
believe that a Jewish woman of no supernatural distinction 
bore the Saviour, yet to participate in the adoration of the 
Queen of Heaven? Into such positions the Modernist who 
denies nothing is certainly in danger of being pushed. But 
to return to M. Sabatier, whose method of instruction allows 
of no such crude questions and answers. The Modernists do 
not ask themselves, he said, at which period of her history the 
Church was nearest the truth. Her history has been one long 
period of inevitable development. Again his words sound like 
an echo of Father Tyrrell, who speaks (p. 77 of “ Through 
Seylla and Charybdis”) of “Catholicism” as “ divine with 
the divinity of a natural process.” That is as much ag to 
say—and taking M. Suabatier’s lectures as a whole, we 
gather this to have been their upshot—tbat the development 
of Church dogma has kept pace with the development of the 
human soul, and was and will be its best, its divinely appointed, 
but ever-changing expression. To arrest that process of 
development is to oppose the destiny of the Church, and 
all such opposition, even though it come from a Pope, is 
doomed to failure. 

Is it possible, out of all this negative matter, to come 
to any affirmative conclusion with regard to the belief of 
the Modernists? Are they not, in reality, sceptics with a 
pious inclination ? we imagine some one asking. We think 
it is possible by a negative process to find an affirmative 
basis to their thought. Clearly they are not materialists, 
for they regard man’s spiritual life as no less real than 
his physical. They are not agnostics, for they take it for 
granted that man’s spiritual relation to his Creator can be 
known and chronicled. They cannot be denied the name 
of Christians, for they would seem to display an almost 
Apostolic fervour and consider every question—religious, 
political, and social—in the light of the teaching of Christ. 
Plainly they believe in God as revealed by Christ. They are 
not schismatics, for they are ready to put up with any rebuff 
rather than separate themselves from the Roman Church. 
Can they, however, be called Roman Catholics? That point 
we must leave for our readers to decide. 

The Modernists have our sympathy in no small degree owing 
to their courage and sincerity, but we cannot help thinking 
that they must before long be somewhat more explicit 
in their expressions of faith. Men do not make converts 
by “denying nothing.” Till they affirm something, not only 
as individuals, but as a body, it is very difficult for 
outsiders to judge whether the movement is a reaction 
towards faith—a revival of confidence in God which has 
not as yet found adequate expression—or whether it is 
but one more evidence of the disintegration of orthodox 
formulas which has taken place during the last half- 
century. For the moment the Protestant world, watching 
the impotent anathemas of the Pope, will be tempted to 
withhold its judgment, remembering the wise words of 
Gamaliel: “If this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 





NEW YORK. 

is New York a curious and disquieting Exhibition has been 

opened at the Natural History Museum. It illustrates 
the congestion in the tenement-buildings of the city, and the 
Times correspondent has described some of the exhibits. 
There is a windowless room, he tells us, which looks like a 
Chinaman’s opium-den, and is labelled : “300,000 rooms like 
this still left and occupied in various parts of New York.” 
There are models of tenement-blocks, containing 2,781 persons, 
in which there is not a single bath; and out of 1,588 rooms, 
441 are dark and without ventilation, while 635 get their light 
and air from a narrow shaft. There are also models of 
“sweat-bouses” which are notoriously as bad as any in the 
world. The Exhibition proves incidentally what people are 
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inclined to forget,—that a “ slum” is not necessarily created 


by dwellings bad in themselves. To Englishmen aslum means 
generally a collection of ancient, neglected, and insanitary 
houses, and it is assumed that if they were destroyed a better 
life would rise from the ruins. But, unfortunately, although 
a slum may be ina certain sense the result of bad building, it 
is far more often the result of overcrowding in circumstances 
which are not architecturally objectionable. Buckingham 
Palace could be turned into a slum in a week if a few more 
families than it would properly hold—families of a low order 
of social discipline—were introduced into it. And again—a 
fact which has brought many grey hairs to social reformers— 
the destruction of a slum (an architectural slum) and the pro- 
yision cf new houses on the site usually have the effect, not 
of rehousing the displaced tenants, but of giving room to 
other, and perhaps slightly less poor, persons. The displaced 
tenants simply move on,—they disappear, and generally create 
a fresh slum somewhere else, because too often they cannot 
afford the higher rent. The slum-life of New York is not to 
be found in tumble-down alleys, but in buildings great, strong, 
und massive, most of which are not so deplorably insanitary 
as those we have just described. 
Jearn to disregard the facades of houses as an index to their 
interior. The formal fronts of tall and prim houses in German 
towns may conceal overcrowding and poverty which the 
English eye would not expect to find behind those imposing 
exteriors. The tenement-buildings of New York are for- 
bidding to look at, no doubt; but there is no reason why 
an internal rearrangement should not make most of them 
habitable by decent and healthy people,—if only there were 
enough room. 

But the inherent, the geographical, the inevitable dis- 
advantage of New York is just this want of room. One has 
only got to cast an eye on the map to see the reason. The 
original settlement “ down town,” as New Yorkers say, grew 
backwards along Manhattan Island. The point of original 
settlement became the business quarter, and the expanding 
population sought residences more and more “up town”; 
“down town” continually making raids on the territory of 
“up town” and converting living-houses into offices as the 
needs of business increased. New York proper could grow 
only along the narrow strip of Manhattan Island, which is 


* scarcely two miles broad and about thirteen miles long. In 


other directions the city was hemmed in by water. Brooklyn 
and Jersey City were founded ; but these chapels-of-ease were 
not the real New York, nor are they in easy contact with it. 
Since 1897 they have been reckoned officially as boroughs of 
the City of New York (the grander name of what was once 
New York City); but the bridges, ferries, and tunnels are not 
a substitute for the easy passage of innumerable streets. The 
pressure on the triangle at the “down-town” end of Man- 
hattan Island has become terrific. The dwellers in a city 
which has dry land surrounding it can escape whither they 
will, checked or encouraged alone by economic exigencies. 
But the only escape from the crushed part of New York City 
is into the water. Some writers are fond of representing 
England as an inverted pyramid, all the weight being borne by 
the unhappy point, and Republican America as a pyramid 
resting solid and comfortable on its proper base, and bear- 
ing a light weight above it. The image of the inverted 
pyramid might stand for the stress in Manhattan Island, 
where the weight bears down upon the poorest people, who have 
to live on the spot where they earn their bread. In every 
great city there is an appreciable percentage of the population 
which cannot escape from the centre, cannot profit by all the 
centrifugal forces brought into motion by civilisation. These 
are the servants of servants, the lower order of waiters, the 
cleaners of offices and theatres, the small laundresses, who 
never leave the scenes of their livelihood. Bursting London 
flows into Essex, into Kent, and into Surrey; it is checked to 
some extent on the north and west by hills, and by respect- 
ability which has to be paid for; but generally economic 
conditions determine its irregular expansion. New York is 
constrained geographically as well as economically. How to 
escape from the decree of geography ?—that is the ever-present 
problem. Schemes are presented one after the other for 
bridging over and tunnelling under the rivers. That wonder 
of the world, Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, looks upon a 
younger and still more wonderful fellow which also crosses 
the East River and is over a mile and a quarter long. Over 


Observant travellers soon | 


| which the modern world alone could have given us. 








both, and now also under the water, the human stream, like 
a spring tide, flows and ebbs every day. But still the 
dangerous pressure continues at one end of Manhattan Island. 
Land—so precious is it—bas been studiously reclaimed from 
the rivers on the long frontages on both sides; and the houses 
which cannot spread laterally, yet must somebow contain all 
that is forced into them, rise higher and higher into the sky. 
Such is the housing problem of New York, which now invites a 
more sympathetic attention in the Exhibition. But the very 
disadvantages of New York are also its supreme beauties. 
What other city is there of like size which matches it in 
position? It is a seaside city; the salt water laves its feet. 
As the traveller approaches it he thinks of Venice rising from 
the sea, or is perhaps reminded of ancient Tyre, which “ stood 
out in the sea as a hand from a wrist,” and of which the 
houses were impressively tall. “Impressive” is not too indul- 
gent a word for the skyscrapers of New York,—clean-faced, 
simple, original, and audacious, they are characteristic of the 
land and of the people; they are not ugly concessions to 
utility, but a rather grand adaptation of architecture to 
circumstance. The ancients, harassed with dread of piracy, 
would not have dared to build a city like New York on the 
edge of a great harbour open to the sea. It is something 
It is free 
to the world, yet unafraid; its roads lead everywhere because 
they lead to the sea; it is “million-footed Manhattan, unpent”’; 
and the mark of the early colony is still set upon the place 
where Broadway corkscrews quaintly through the rectangular 
formality of the ordered avenues. Walt Whitman was a 
passionately faithful son of Manhattan, and he said:— 
“City of ships! 
(O the black ships! O the fierce ships! 
O the beautiful, sharp-bowed steam-ships and sail-ships!) 
City of the world! (for all races are here; 
All the lands of the earth make contributions here ;) 
City of the sea! City of hurried and glittering tides! 
City whose gleeful tides continually rush or recede, whirling in 
and out with eddies of foam! 
City of wharves and stores! City of tall fagades of marble and 
iron. 
Proud and passionate city! mettlesome, mad, extravagant city ! 
Spring up, O city! not for peace alone, but be indeed yourself, 
warlike ! 
Fear not! Submit to no models but your own, O city! 
Behold me! incarnate me, as I have incarnated you! 
I have rejected nothing you offered me—whom you have adopted, 
I have adopted ; 
Good or bad, I never question you—I love all.” 





ROOKS. 

\ 7 HEREVER there is a rookery, all over the country, 

the next two months will be a busy and interesting 
The birds have already come back and have begun 
first are apt to be somewhat 
If the takes a turn for the worse, 
give the builders a check and make them 
lose heart. If a very fine, sunny, spring-like day arrives, 
they become over-excited, and make so much noise that they 
seem not to settle down to their work steadily. But unless it 
is one of those intoxicating days, they give themselves up to 
the work of nest-building or nest-repairing with a will. The 
old nests that have survived the winter storms are evidently 
considered a vantage-ground worth fighting for, but the kind 
of fighting in which rooks engage is peculiar to themselves. 
There is little fierceness or ferocity in it, no bloodshed, no 
pursuit of the vanquished, not much use of beak or claw, but 
a prolonged series of scuffles and scrimmages not unlike 
those in Rugby football. There is plenty of thrusting 
with side and with shoulder, and some treading down of 
those that get on the under side, but not apparently much 
illwill or spite; only a fixed determination to have the nest 
and hold it against all comers. Perhaps this good-natured, 
Yorkshire kind of fighting is because it is only for a nest, and 
not for the lady who will presently sit in it. Possibly, even, it 
may be only the hen rooks that scuffle; for there is no English 
bird in which for the casual observer it is so difficult to discern 
any difference between the cock and the hen. But in windy 
parts of the country it often happens that a good many new 
nests have to be built, and that only a few couples can have 
the advantage of an old one to start with. When once these 
preliminary questions are over, and the work of collecting 
sticks begins, it is amusing to see their methods of doing it. 
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Sometimes they set about breaking off living twigs from the 
elms.or sycamores, and many a twist and tug they have to 
give: before the separation is effected. More often they pick 
up any sticks there may be lying about, but they weigh them 
and try them in various positions before deciding to fly up 
with them to the trees. Whether they try the strength, or 
flexibility, or shape, or weight is not very clear. If they fix on 
a small one, they will often go and get another and then pick 
up the first as well. When they carry a long and rather heavy 
one they seem to toil and drag in the air, not unlike a ship 
labouring with a contrary wind. 

One curious feature in their business is the very large 
number of sticks which they let drop under the nests them- 
selves. Do they drop them by accident or clumsiness, or are 
they discarded as unsuitable when tried in the position where 
they are to go? It may be an indication of the latter alter- 
native that no rook ever flies down after the fallen sticks to 
recover them under the tree, so that by the end of the building 
time a gardener or stick-gatherer may go and wheel away 


several barrowloads that will be useful enough for lighting | 


fires, for it will be found that the greater part of these leavings 
are dry and dead, and all the better, therefore, to kindle 
quickly. It is worthy of remark that not only do the old 
birds refuse ever to pick up any of their dropped sticks, but 
when some unlucky young one falls down and is unable to fly 
they leave it to its fate and make no ado over it; though 
when the young ones leave the nest in the ordinary course 
and settle in the fields a little away from the trees, the parent 
birds will feed them for a while, and attend upon them till 
their power to fend for themselves is developed. 

The never coming down under their own trees is perhaps 
part of an instinct of wariness that leads them to feel safer 
out in the open; but when they are collecting sticks they do 
not mind coming near houses and on to lawns, which they 
only do otherwise in hard weather when food is scarce. 
During these near approaches, if it chance to be a sunshiny 


day, one can see the beautiful sheen on their black—or should 


we not say their purple-black ?—feathers; and then, too, 
one can perceive the curious expression which, more than most 
birds, rooks have on their face. Their great beaks look 
something of the colour and rougliness of a horse's fetlock ; 
and they move about with an unbirdlike tread and 
an almost massive deportment, behaving like dignified 
strangers, though so near your dwelling, and showing a 
certain awkwardness of movement which does not destroy, 
though it lessens, their dignity. They make you smile, 
but not laugh, at their quaint figures, and you are sorry 
when they depart, which they soon will do. When once their 
families are reared and well on the wing no more will be seen 
or heard of them in their old haunt until the end of September, 
when they have gathered into vast parliaments and assemble 
in their thousands in one field after another. At that time 
of year they ave seized with strange spirits which make them 
whirl in the air in the most extraordinary feats of flight. 
Sometimes one may have seen or heard no sign of their 
approach, until suddenly a tremendous swish of wings is 


heard over one’s head, and a score or two of them will come | 
tearing down from a great height in the sky in a manner | 
they never use earlier or later in the year. They are purely | 
autumn maneuvres, but they seem to mean nothing except a | 
furious delight in motion, as though they might say: “ How | 


splendid it is not only to fail, but to go ten times faster than 
falling—when you have wings!” But though these autumn 
exercises are clearly concerted, the rooks seem to 
little or no military intention. “Aren't they stupid birds, 
those rooks?” 
“They're flying in two bodies without any connecting files.’ 
And it was impossible not to admit that the censure was 
well deserved. 

Why should there not be a census of rooks taken in the 
United Kingdom ? It would be quite easy to do. A rookery is 
not a thing one can overlook. The number of them could soon 
be tuken in each county. Then the nests could be reckoned 
up, and, say, two old ones and three young ones (allowing 
for casualties) counted to a nest. It would then be possible 
to calculate if the rook population is on the increase, as a 
good many farmers and potato-growers say it is. We wonder 
how far the accusations these make against them are well 


have 


, 


founded. The case of the, potato-grower seems to have more | 


in it than that of the farmer. The following evidence can be 


said a military critic of six the other day. | 


vouched for to show that the farmer's case is not always good, 
A Warwickshire farmer some years ago employed a man to 
scare the rooks from his newly sown corn. Buta neighbour 
whose land adjoined, and was also sown with corn, employed 
no bird-scarer, and was, in consequence, one day rallied by the 
farmer for allowing the rooks to do him mischief. This neigh. 
bour then consulted his farm bailiff on the point whether 
they should hire a bird-scarer or not. But the bailiff was 
against it, and gave his opinion that the rooks were more bent 
on dining off wireworm than wheat, and counselled waiting 
for a verdict until the following harvest. When the harvest 
came, the fields where the bird-scarer had been at work 
showed a far poorer yield than the others, and the bailiff was 
not slow to appear and claim a verdict of acquittal for big 
friends in the case of “ Farmer v. Rook.” 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


[To tue Epiror oF tue “ Srectaror.”] 
| Srr,—How will old-age pensions operate upon the London 
Unions ? is a question, perkaps, which I can answer with some 
useful information. I am an aged inmate in St. George's 
Union, Fulbam, an institution sheltering nearly one thousand 
/ aged men, partly at present composed of a large number sent 
' there from overcrowded Wandsworth and Camberwell. In the 
day-room, the exercise yard, and in the dormitory the old-age 
pension scheme is the constant topic of conversation, dis. 
| cussed with that eagerness which men evince in a subject in 
which they have a keen personal concern. 
overheard, from direct inquiries made, and from various 
information gleaned, I am, I believe, enabled to arrive at 
| something like a correct estimate as to the effect upon the 
inmates of this Union of the granting of a pension of five 
shillings a week to men over sixty-five years of age. 

A number of inmates, no doubt, can rely on children, 
relatives, and friends taking charge of them in consideration 
of being able through the pension to contribute to the family 

chest. The number is nothing near so large as the general 
| public anticipate. I do not believe there are a hundred male 
inmates in this Union who would be taken charge of by their 
friends on such conditions. They will visit them, receive 
| them in their homes on the occasion of their weekly outing, 
show their interest in them by small presents of pocket- 
money, and perform other little kindnesses with a view to 
softening the hardships of their lot, but certainly will not be 
burdened with them in their homes. In support of this view 
I may instance the number of people who pay as much 
weekly as the anticipated pension towards the maintenance 
of parents in the Union. A very small number of the pen- 
sioned might be able through getting some kind of partial 
employment to maintain themselves, but I hardly think this 
should be estimated as a serious factor in the matter. What 
chance bas a man sixty-five years of age of getting employ- 
ment in the present state of the London labour market? He 
would certainly be induced to work for lower pay, and this 
might be warmly resented by the working class. 

A large proportion—indeed, I might say a vast proportion— 
| would decline to live outside on the pension. They have no 
friends on whom they can rely for a continuity of assistance, 
and it is impossible that they can support themselves on this 

pittance. “ What could I do with five shillings a week ?” said 
an old man who has been a City clerk. “It would scarcely 
pay my lodging-money, and I know not where else to look for 
He is one of the respectable class of inmates who 
| accept their position with resignation and courage. Such 
have not been brought here through crime or drink. Many 
of them have been outdistanced in the race for existence by 
younger men, or illness has thrust them aside, or they have 
been forced here through varied influences and circumstances 
which have shipwrecked them upon the beach of misfortune. 
The benefits to be derived from any old-age pension scheme 
will not reach them, and yet it is this class, I believe, that 
the general public are most desirous to assist and help. 

There is, however, a very large class waiting with intense 
interest the advent of the pension scheme. These are the 
wastrels, the “ne’er-do-weels,” who have spent the greater 
portion of their lives in the various Unions in London and 
‘the country. Five shillings a week means a rosy future for 
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them. “It would,” said one of these worthies, “let me pay 
my lodging-money—half-a-crown a week—and then I should 
have half-a-dollar in my pocket. q can easily cadge what 
‘tommy’ (bread) and victuals I require, and as soon as ever I 
get the pension I swim out of this, never to come back aguin. 

Such and similar confessions one hears on all sides reveal the 
eagerness with which this class anticipate the privilege. These 
are amongst the inmates who leave the “bouse” in spring 
and summer, or whenever fine weather sets in, and swell the 
great tramp population of England. They have thoroughly 
mastered the intricacies of the Poor Law system of relief. 
Which are the best workhouses to patronise, which to avoid, 
how to get the most advantage out of the present system of 
Poor Law relief, where charities most abound, how best to 
share in the benefits they bestow, are difficulties they have 
long ago solved; and, to do them justice, they are not grudging 
in imparting information on these points to others, and in 
giving them the benefit of their experiences. They would live 
and thrive on five shillings a week where others would starve. 
It will probably be urged that the scheme will be so hedged 
about with precautions as to preclude this class from sharing 
in its benefits. A greater mistake, I am convinced, could not 
possibly be made. It is this very class who now derive the 
most advantages from the present system of Poor Law relief. 
They hustle aside the timid applicant for relief, and by 
deceit, prevarication, and lies appropriate the benefits which 
should be bestowed upon more worthy objects. They know 
more about the administration of the Poor Law than do many 
of the officials themselves. The astute statesman has yet to 
be born who could devise a scheme through which these 
gentry could not find a hole or crevice to creep in and get 
a nibble at the cheese. When in receipt of five shillings a 
week pension thousands will leave the London Unions. They 
will fill the common lodging-houses; indeed, the tax upon 
the resources of the lodging-houses will be so great that 
they will increase in all directions, and London and its neigh- 
bourhood will be invaded and infested with an army of aged 
mendicants. The injustice of the whole thing weighs 
strongly upon my mind when I reflect that the burden of this 
probable wanton expenditure will fall upon the hard-working 
ratepayers, upon whom like parasites these wastrels fasten, 
feed, and fatten. 

Not in this direction can a proper reform of the Poor Law 
system be expected. Indeed, the abuses likely to be thereby 
encouraged are to my mind appalling. The door threatens to 
be open to all kinds of deception and fraud at the expense of 
the hard-working, the industrious, and the thrifty. What is 
needed is a system of classification which will separate the 
well-behaved, respectable inmates from association with the 
vicious and totally depraved. This is not a question of 
money. The respectable inmates will confess that in the 
housing, the food, and the general accommodation they have 
as much as they can expect in the circumstances. Indeed, 
it is those who have lived in the meanest and most wretched 
surroundings who are the loudest in their complaints. No 
one can imagine the sad experience the respectable aged poor 
have to undergo in the London workhouses, who are compelled 
to pass the whole of their lives in association with all that is 
vile in human nature. Foul oaths, filthy talk, the relation 
of gaol experiences, and, indeed, of everything most 
degrading to human nature, are what they are com- 
pelled to hear day by day without a break. No wonder 
some old people leave the “house” in horror to face 
any hardships, starvation, and death rather than continue 
such experiences. The old-age pension scheme might certainly 
bring this compensating advantage, that it would compara- 
tively empty the Unions of this class; but whether that will 
be a satisfactory result to the general public is another matter. 
It surely cannot be an insuperable difficulty to separate the 
sheep from the goats. Indeed, the conduct-record kept by the 
“house” would be the foundation for a satisfactory beginning. 
Mr. John Burns on Christmas Day visited the Tooting Home, 
where a system of classification is carried out, and expressed 
his great satisfaction with the manner in which that institu- 
tion is conducted. An extension of that scheme to all the 
London Unions and throughout the country would be more 
beneficial to the aged poor than any pension scheme the 
Government is likely to produce.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A WorxkHovseE INMATE. 
{Our correspondent’s criticism shows that old-age pensions 





are, in fact, outdoor relief to old persons and nothing more, 
and are open to all the objections which Poor Law reformers 
have always urged against out-relief when claimed as a right, 
or given on a great scale.—Ep. Spectator. } 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
A CENTRE PARTY. 


[To tur Epiror or tae “ Spectaroz.” | 
Sir,—Your suggestion of a Centre Party is as sound as it is 
opportune and as opportune as it is sound. The Spectater 
seems to me to be almost the only newspaper—I read both 
Conservative and Liberal papers every day—which grips the 
fact that politics is a business, and that, as in all other 
businesses, the first necessity is that it be based on sound 
economics. Non-contributory old-age pensions, the nationalisa- 
tion of the means of production, and certain other familiar 
Socialistic suggestions appear to me not merely to savour of, 
but to be, economic madness. Lord Rosebery spoke with quite 
judicial soberness when he said such proposals reduced tc 
practice would mean “the end of all things.” But, Sir, bere is 
a marvellous thing! Everybody one speaks to, whether in the 
train, or walking home from church, or sitting at the dinner- 
table, while agreeing that a Centre Party of strong economic 
capacity and British common-sense is urgently needed—every 
one seems to be equally incapable either of making an initial 
effort in this direction or of giving any resolute help to 
anybody else who might be willing to make such an effort. 
Surely, however, the case is urgent! You, Sir, have time and 
again pointed out the difficulty in politics of undoing when 
once a thing is done. Take the case of non-contributory old- 
Does any sane man imagine for a moment that 





uge pensions. 
if the aged workmen are once endowed with such pensions it 
will be possible to take the pensions back again? They may 
be doubled or trebled, but they will never be discontinued,— 
not, at any rate, until the State collapses beneath its 
intolerable burden. To prevent, to stop the mischief now, by 
an unyielding putting down of the foot, may be possible; but 
to cure the disease once it makes serious beadway will 
surpass the wit of man. Middle-class taxpayers, the men 
and women on whose shoulders lies practically the whole 
burden of the State's thinking and directing, are threatened 
with nothing less than ruin. The load it is proposed to put 
on them they will find it impossible to bear. Anass may kick 
if its panniers are not too full and heavy; but if you load it 
quite beyond its strength it cannot even kick; it can only 
drop in a heap and be crushed. The ass should kick now 
before the panniers are heaped like a mountain on its back ; 
and then it may kick to some purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Fuity Taxep ProressionaL Man, 





{To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—I have read with the greatest interest the correspond- 
ence as well as your articles dealing with this subject. The 
principles which you enunciate in your issue of the 7th inst. 
as those which the proposed Centre Party should adopt leave 
nothing to be desired save, in my humble opinion, the refer- 
ence to the present fiscal system of this country. While not 
prepared to support in its entirety the programme of the 
Tariff Reform League, I, in common with many others, 
cannot help feeling that there is something wrong in a system 
which permits our own manufacturers to be so handicapped 
by the free importation of foreign goods, whereas our exports 
to foreign countries are so heavily taxed. But I suppose we 
should not be eligible for membership of a Centre Party as 
foreshadowed in your columns; and, at the same time, because 
we do not see eye to eye with the Tariff Reform League, we 
shall be ostracised from the Unionist Party. What course, 
then, is open to us? Either we must swallow the Tariff 
Reform pill, or be content to sink into the abyss of political 
oblivion. But neither of these alternatives will be palatable 
to any patriotic and ambitious citizen, and it is manifest 
that we cannot join the ranks of the Liberal Party. What, 
then, are such as we todo? Can you help us to a solution of 
this puzzling and unenviable position in which we find our- 
selves? Surely it ought to be possible to devise some modus 
vivendi whereby, at all events so far as the next General 
Election is concerned, the Unionist Party may go to the 
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country undivided in its ranks. The existence of the present 
Government, in spite of its unprecedented majority, is a 
precarious one, and may be terminated sooner than one 
realises. But what chance has the Unionist Party of success 
at the polls if it does not heal up the divisions in its ranks ? 
If the extreme Free-trader on the one band, and the extreme 
Tariff Reformer on the other (for, after ull, there is much to 
be said for and against on both sides), would agree to a truce 
until such time as a Royal Commission shal] have fully gone 
into and reported upon the present fiscal system of this 
country, all might be well; but if no such understanding is 
arrived at, then disaster must again be the lot of the Unionist 
Party. I trust, therefore, that the Spectator may see its way 
to be the pioneer of some conciliatory scheme based on the 
lines which I have endeavoured very crudely to sketch out in 
this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., Ha.r-HoaGcer. 


[We have repeatedly declared our desire that the Unionist 
Party should come to an agreement that the first duty of a 
Unionist Government should be to refer the Fiscal issue in 
its entirety to a Royal Commission. To such an agreement 
the whole of the Unionist Free-trade group could, we are con- 
vinced, be brought. Unfortunately the Tariff Reformers will 
not hear of any such proposal. The result will, we fear, be 
that predicted by our correspondent. We have no desire 
whatever to ostracise him from the Unionist Party, but grate- 
fully appreciate the conciliatory tone of his letter.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 


[To Tre EpiTor or THs “ SeRoraToR.”) 
Srr,—May I be permitted to add my plea for the formation 
of a Centre Party? And I would propose the name of 
“Unionist Free-trader,” as being less objectionable to the 
moderate Liberals, many of whom are desirous of adopting 
an attitude that is at once anti-Socialistic as well as anti- 
Tariff Reform. As to the possible strength of such a party 
or its probable success at the polls, I opine that the data for 
a definite opinion do not at present exist. My own belief is 
that both the former and the latter would be considerable. 
Free-trade has not yet had an opportunity of showing its full 
strength, for it has not had a definite and single issue to vote 
upon. Take this constituency as anexample. At the General 
Election this borough, which bas always returned a Conserva- 
tive, had its usual majority reduced by fifty per cent. in an 
exceptionally heavy poll, and this in spite of the fact that the 
Conservative and Protectionist candidate was a strong local 
man who had filled nearly every municipal office, and to whom 
the electors felt the borough was under an obligation. And 
I further know that many Free-traders preferred the claims 
of friendship and party to the open declaration of their 
opinion. Had there been any halting-ground between a Tory 
and a Home-ruler, the Free-trade vote would have been 
doubled. This has probably happened in many constituencies. 
The time also is ripe, and those who should be our leaders are 
aware of it, if we may judge by their public utterances and 
writings. The mass of the electorate are oscillating, bewildered 
and unguided, between Tory reaction and Socialistic revolution. 
Both are not in accord with the national character. We are 
all looking anxiously for the “man of the hour.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., PRESIDENT, HAMPSTEAD FREE-TRADE LEAGUE. 
LTo tae Eprror or tee “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—In your comments last week upon Lord Rosebery’s 
speech you say: “Asa matter of fact the dilemma [the choice 
between Socialism and Protection] can never occur, for the 
sufficient reason that at the base Socialism and Protection 
are one”; and again: “ Those who adopt the Socialistic pro- 
gramme gradually slide into Protection.” But may not the 
elector have to vote before the “slide” has been completed, 
and support, in the absence of a Centralist candidate, either a 
Socialistic or Protectionist policy P—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. K. 
A CENTRE PARTY AND THE PROBLEM OF 
REPRESENTATION. 
[To tue Epiror or Tue ‘“Specrator.’’} 
S1r,—The suggested formation of a Centre Party brings out 
in a very striking way the crippling effects of our present 
electoral methods. Here are a number of electors who are 
anxiously desirous of taking an active part in the solution 
of important questions affecting the welfare of their country, 





but who, being in a minority in nearly every constit 
find that they bave no means of obtaining representation j 
P - . . in 
Parliament. Nothing can be more disastrous toa country 
than that it should be unable to make use of the political 
ability at its disposal, and the pressing need of a radical 
change in our methods of electing Members of Parliament 
can perhaps be best expressed in the terse language of 
Mr. Asquith :— 

“It was,” said he during the last General Election, « infinite} 
to the advantage of the House of Commons, if it was to be a real 
reflection and mirror of the national mind, that there should be 
no strain of opinion honestly entertained by any substantial body of 
the King’s subjects which should not find there representation and 
speech. No student of political development could have supposed 
that we should always go along in the same old groove, one party 
on one side, and another party on the other side, without the 
intermediate ground being occupied, as it was in every other 
civilised country, by groups and factions having special ideas and 
interests of their own. If real and genuine and intelligent 
opinion was more split up than it used to be, and if we could not 
now classify everybody by the same simple process, we must 
accept the new conditions and adapt our machinery to them, our 
party organisation, our representative system, and the whole 
scheme and form of our government.” 

What, then, is the character of the change in our representa. 
tive institutions which the new conditions demand? It must 
be such a change as will enable all political forces to find fair 
and adequate expression within the walls of the Honse of 
Commons, and such a result can only be achieved by the 
adoption of a system of proportional representation. The 
past year has been noteworthy for the remarkable successes 
which have attended the efforts of proportional representa. 
tion in other countries,—successes which have been the result 
of the hearty co-operation of members of all political parties, 
The present movement in France is being actively supported 
by members of all parties in the Chamber of Deputies, from 
the Conservatives on the Right to the Unified Socialists on the 
Left, and the English Society, equally non-party in character, 
welcomes the assistance of all who are anxious to maintain at 
the highest possible level the authority and prestige of our 
House of Commons. The Committee has recently embarked 
on a more extended educational campaign, including the issue 
of a monthly journal, and copies of this journal, with pamphlets 
explanatory of the aims and methods advocated by the Society, 
will gladly be sent on application.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H. Humpnreys, Hon. Secretary, 
The Proportional Representation Society. 

107 Algernon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 

[As we suggested last week, proportional representation 
is the natural ally of “ Left-Centre” politics. We sincerely 
hope that all those who are interested in the question of a 
Centre Party will accept Mr. Humphreys’s invitation, and will 
send for the papers and pamphlets he offers. They will find 
that proportional representation is not by any means 80 
“faddy ’ a scheme as it is represented by its opponents, and 
by the votaries of the cult of the “odd man.”—Eb. Spectator.} 





THE LICENSING BILL. 
[To THe Enrron oF Tak “Specraror.”] 

Srr,—In your interesting article of March 7th on the Licensing 
Bill you speak of the Bill’s “many faults,” of the “radical 
vice” of its compensation proposals, and of the “ injustice” 
which it “ promises to work if its present form is maintained”; 
and you urge that its time-limit should be extended, and its 
new method of ascertaining the value of a license abandoned 
and the present method retained. But you add that it 
has one important merit,—that of “carrying out in the 
course of the next fourteen years a sound financial reform.” 
I venture to submit that this one merit vanishes altogether 
on examination. The “financial reform” of which you 
speak—that is, the abandonment of the practice of granting 
valuable licenses for nothing—so far as it is “ sound,” 
was accomplished by Mr. Balfour's Act of 1904. Since 
the passing of that Act, no new license can be granted 
without full payment being made for the privilege. The 
addition to this proposed by the present Bill is, I venture to 
urge, the very reverse of “sound ” finance, because it produces 
a universal sense of insecurity by suddenly depriving people 
of property which in some cases they have inherited from tbeir 
ancestors for many generations, and in others have bought 
unquestioned in the open market. 

I am amazed to find the Spectator, of all newspapers, 
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supporting predatory finance of this kind. You suy that 
“the public has a right to resume the privileges it has 
Jong left to others.” What right? A legal right, no doubt. 
Parliament can legally do anything. But an equitable right, 
amoral right, any kind of right which honest men are not 
gabamed toexercise? Ithink not. Many of these licenses 
pave been renewed as a matter of course for two or three 
hundred years, and the houses have passed from hand to hand 
without the shadow of a doubt of the permanence of the license. 
How much property in the country has an older title than this ? 
And the permanence, thougb not, it is true, an absolute legal 
right, bas been so assumed by the Law Courts that, as is well 
known, a tenant for life has been restrained by them from 
abandoning a license on the ground of the injury to the future 
owner of the property. Is it easy to find a stronger equitable 
title than this, confirmed as it is by the fact that licenses have 
always been taxed at their full value, and paid for at their 
full value when compulsorily acquired by public bodies ? 

The thing, however, Sir, that surprises me most in your 
article is that you appear to feel the force of such considera- 
tions as these, but yet refuse to draw the necessary conclusions. 
You speak with a just severity, which I desire gratefully to 
acknowledge, of the perverted conscience of those who have 
convinced themselves that brewers and publicans have no 
right to what you call “ordinary fair dealing,” and you 
admit that “in an ideal community” the “fair value” of 
the rights taken from the license-holder ought to be paid to 
bim, and that this value is “a matter of actuarial calculation.” 
But you add: “Any Bill containing these clauses would 
ruin the Government which introduced it.” Would it? I 
think it is much more likely that the next few weeks will show 
that a Bill not containing them will ruin the Government 
which introduces it. Anyhow, it is a new and very startling 
departure in our public life for an unjust measure to be sup- 
ported, not by arguments endeavouring to prove its justice, 
but simply by considerations made up at worst of party 
necessities, at best of mere raison d'état. 

For that is what it ultimately comes to, though not, I fully 
admit, in your hands. “ We regret that you were ever given 
this property, and though you have enjoyed it, undoubting and 
undisturbed, for generations or for centuries, we mean to take 
it, and we do not mean to pay you for it.” Could Napoleonic 
State brigandage go much further? Let the owners of lay 
tithes and Abbey lands, or indeed of property of any kind, ask 
themselves the question.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. ©. B. 


[Our correspondent does not seem to have quite realised the 
conclusions of our article. We expressly declared that fourteen 
years is not a sufficient period, and that we would make the 
period whatever competent calculators declare would be fair 
to the trade, and would not place an unbearable burden on 
them. We realise that the folly of the State in giving away 
its property does not make the State free to take back its 
gift. Therefore we would give just compensation. All we 
contend is that because we have once granted a license we 
need not go on granting it for ever and ever. Surely that is 
not unreasonable. There must be some limit of time, and this 
we desire to find,—the essential condition of the search being 
justice. We have this week printed letters on each side, but 
we cannot pledge ourselves to continue the correspondence. 
Let us say once more that we are partisans neither of the 
teetotalers nor the trade. All we want is fairness and an 
impartial settlement of a very difficult question—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


[To tre Eprror or Tae “Spectator.” ] 
Str,—In the article on the Licensing Bill in your issue of 
March 7th one of the three amendments suggested is that 
the distiller should bear bis “fair share in the provision of 
compensation.” In the chief argument in support of this 
suggestion it appears to be assumed that the brewer and the 
publican at present bear this charge, and that therefore, as 
the distiller is at least as guilty, if not more so, than they are, 
he should be compelled to contribute. But neither the 
brewer, as a brewer, nor the publican, as a publican, con- 
tributes to the compensation fund. The brewer does so, the 
publican does so, and the distiller does so only when he 
becomes the freeholder or leaseholder of a licensed house. A 
brewer can supply beer to any house without being called 
upon to pay compensation. A publican can become a tenant 





of a licensed house, and can deduct all the edmpensation he 
is called upon to pay under the Act of 1904 from his rent. 
Both the writer of the article and also your correspondent 
“Z.” appear to be of opinion that the distiller makes a higher 
percentage of profit and contributes less to the revenue than 
the brewer. The reverse is the truth. The percentage of 
gross profit that a distiller makes rarely exceeds sixteen per 
cent., whereas the brewer's gross profit is very much larger. 
The amount paid to the revenue by the distiller is in propor- 
tion far in excess of the duty paid by the brewer. For 
instance, on a gallon of whisky, gin, brandy, or other spirit 
the duty amounts to more than half the sale-price, whereas 
the Excise on a gallon of beer is, of course, not nearly 
so high in proportion. Although the majority of the 
brewers will be very hard hit if the present Bill passes 
in anything like its present form, it is not by reason 
of their business as brewers pure and simple, but in 
consequence of the policy adopted some ten years: ago 
by all the brewers, of buying up the freeholds or lease- 
holds of licensed houses. The enormous difference between 
the prices paid, and the amounts the properties will realise if 
they are to be considered of no more value than unlicensed 
premises at the end of fourteen years, will of course have to 
be written off. While I have a great deal of sympathy with 
the brewer, I have a good deal more for the publican and the 
distiller. Before a brewer loses a penny in respect of goods 
supplied or money advanced to a publican, the latter must 
sacrifice all the capital he has invested in the property and 
the distiller whatever he has advanced to the publican, either 
by way of goods supplied or upon loan. The brewer as land- 
lord and prior mortgagee must first be paid. Breweries as a 
whole are in very low water at present, but distillers are in a 
still more critical position.—I am, Sir, &c., Be Ve 


[To tae Eprtor or tae “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—Whatever may be thought of other parts of the new 
Licensing Bill, there is one section of it to which special 
attention should be given by any who are keen on 
increasing national temperance. All who know what is really 
going on now are aware that itis the registered clubs which 
are our danger and weakest spot. Not every one knows the 
facilities which, in default of proper control, they offer for 
excessive drinking. In the town of which Iam a Magistrate 
there are several such clubs. The mere annual registration 
earries the right to supply intoxicating liquors. They are free 
from the supervision of the Licensing Justices. They fix 
their own hours, and can, if they please, keep open all night. 
Drink may be supplied to members and their guests at 
any hour. Short of actual disorder, the police have 
no right of entry. I need not dwell upon the opportunity 
given by this lack of supervision for excessive drinking : 
there is reason to fear that the opportunity is taken. 
Do the provisions of the new Bill deal with this abuse 
effectually ? It leaves to the Licensing Justices the 
final decision as to upholding or dismissing “ objections,” 
subject to appeal; it gives them power for a proved offence to 
strike a club off the register; it allows to a police inspector 
or superintendent authorised by the Chief Constable the 
right of entry and inspection, but he must not be in uniform. 
So far so good. But supposing no “objector” appears, and 
the police inspection is casual and infrequent, or, as some- 
times happens, is “ squared,” we shall be much where we were 
before, with the number of clubs increasing in proportion to 
the number of public-houses closed. They will still have the 
registration rights; the hours will still be unlimited; members 
and guests may still drink all night if they please. The 
difficulty of placing clubs on precisely the same footing as 
public-houses may be acknowledged ; but I doubt if anything 
short of that will do much towards checking the evil of 
intemperance.—I am, Sir, &c., J.P. 





CONSERVATIVES AND TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
(To rue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Temperance reform should not be a question of party 
politics, It is not naturally so. But in present circumstances 
it is difficult for politicians to look at the question except 
through party spectacles. And they are by no means helpful 
to clear vision. Conservatives especially (apart from the 





politician’s instinct to criticise unfavourably measures proposed 
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by opponents) are tempted to oppose urgently needed reforms 
on the ground that attacks on the dividends of brewery com- 
panies are only the prelude to attacks on the rights of property 
in general. The champions of the liquor trade are continually 
asserting this because it is the most plausible argument they 
have. Let me say at once that Iam as firmly convinced as 
any man can be that the rights of property are at the root of 
all civilisation and true progress. I have no sympathy with 
Communism, or with that type of Socialism which shouts its 
hoarse demand for levelling down, as though that would be as 
good as levelling up. The truth is, the liquor trade occupies 
an altogether unique position. What is true of it is true of 
no other trade. A man who would help me to kill a cobra or 
a rattlesnake might without inconsistency refuse to help a 
butcher to kill a snake. There is a very great difference 
between the drink problem as it affects the upper and middle 
classes and as it affects the working classes. I am afraid the 
average well-to-do Conservative knows little, and thinks less, 
about it. His view of it is a very superficial one, and it 
amounts to this: that a certain number of the population in 
all classes are silly enough not to know how to limit their 
potations so us to stop short of the point where they may lose 
the power of self-control, and therefore disgrace themselves, 
or even become guilty of criminal violence. They admit that 
such cases are only too common; but they imagine that an 
occasional exhortation to moderation from the pulpit or the 
Press is the only common-sense way of dealing with the 
matter. Those who know no more than this have not begun 
to learn the A BC of the drink problem as it affects our 
national life. 

Let us take one elementary fact as a starting-point. 
otherwise not very wise book Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell 
produce abundant evidence that working people spend on an 
average at least 6s. a week per family on drink. And this 
average includes, of course, some millions of people who of 
choice spend nothing on alcohol, and an even larger number 
who for want of remunerative employment cannot spend much. 
It follows of course that those whose earning-power is more 
nearly normal, and who do not refuse to drink, spend much 
more than 6s. per week. Let it be remembered that this 
portentous inroad on their earnings is expended upon a com- 
modity which is at least unnecessary, for some millions of 
teetotulers do without it, and are proved by incontrovertible 
statistics to live the longer and enjoy the better health by 
doing so. Nor is this mere direct expenditure (frightful as 
it is) all, or even the most serious part, of the loss which comes 
on working people through drink. A man who drinks often 
loses a day’s work by it; sometimes he is discharged, and 
joins the ranks of the unemployed, and only too often of the 
unemployable. Sometimes he has to pay a fine, and sometimes 
he bas to go to prison. And then he, and generally his family 
too, become a charge to the ratepayers. A most experienced 
Judge declared that three-quarters of all the crime in England 
was due to drink. 

Now the object of all temperance legislation is to diminish 
this wasteful and pernicious expenditure. If any measure 
causes the people to consume less liquor than they do now, it 
will do good. And practically the degree in which it diminishes 
the consumption of liquor exactly represents its value as a 
means of checking the impoverishment and demoralisation of 
the people. But it is plain that, if the people spend less on 
liquor, the dividends of the brewery and distillery companies 
must be diminished. Whoever else may forget this obvious 
truth, the liquor traders never do. It is absolutely impossible 
to find any way whereby the impoverishment and demoralisa- 
tion which are caused by drink can be diminished without in 
a corresponding proportion cutting down the profits of the 
liquor trade. The situation recalls the story of that British 
Cuptain who, curt of speech, addressed his men: “ My lads, 
there are the enemy! If you don’t kill them, they will kill 
you.” If the nation cannot, or will not, interfere with the 
prosperity of the liquor trade, the liquor trade will continue 
to ruin and demoralise the nation. It is the fault of nobody 
but the liquor traders themselves that they have chosen to 
invest their capital in a trade the prosperity of which is 
incompatible with the welfure of the people. That for 
hundreds of years the law has not prevented them from 
doing so does not materially alter the practical issue. If the 
condition of the people is to be improved, the law must be 
changed. And herein consists the fundamental difference 
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between the liquor trade and all other trades. Prosperity j 
any other trade is indirectly a benefit tothe whole ccssmneial : 
Prosperity in the liquor trade is a national calamity. si 

In 1904 Mr. Balfour placed many of his followers in a ver 
paintul position. The Bill which he introduced professed tow, 
“a measure of temperance reform.” But it was enthusiasti. 
cally supported by the brewers, and vehemently opposed 
by all the temperance organisations and the Churches. The 
Bishops protested unanimously against the absence of a time. 
limit. But Mr. Balfour pressed the point. Conservative 
M.P.’s might well hesitate. A Bill supported by brewers and 
opposed by Temperance Societies and Churches certainly had 
strange credentials to support its alleged character as “a 
measure of temperance reform.” But to vote against it 
would have been to wreck their party. They yielded, and the 
Bill was forced through. Whatever else it might be, it was 
certainly a bid for the political support of the liquor party, 
The result showed that it was a blunder. Mr. Balfour had 
“sold himself for naught.” Whatever may be the estimate 
of the influence of the temperance vote in contributing to the 
success of the Liberals, it is clear that the liquor party were 
utterly powerless to prevent Mr. Balfour's débdcle, though 
they put out their last ounce of strength to support him. 
Conservative Members of Parliament who are favourable to 
temperance reform have no such cause for hesitation now, 
They may support, without any injury to their party, the 
Government Bill, and any amendments tending to strengthen 
it, such as entire Sunday closing, earlier closing during the 
week, and measures for the better control of clubs. Every 
Conservative who does anything to break the alliance between 
his party and the liquor interest has done something to 
promote the honour and the influence of his party. The 
Bishops could do nothing which would more tend to increase 
their influence, and to secure the respect of those outside 
Anglicanism, than to support with all their force the most 
drastic measures of temperance reform. The people are 
watching to see if they will do anything to break the force of 
the old sneer about “ beer and Bibles.” But if the House of 
Lords repeats Mr. Balfour’s blunder, it may share his punish- 
ment. The liquor trade has few friends except those who are 
interested init. Evenits victims are in many cases its enemies, 
Its political weakness was shown at the last Election, when it 
did its very best and failed. And even then it was stronger 
than it is ever likely to be again. 

That section of the Press which sides with the liquor trade 
is fond of lecturing temperance reformers on the unwisdom of 
deserting the older method of moral suasion, and putting 
their whole faith in legislation. The suggestion is utterly 
untrue, and I suspect that it is often wilfully and deliberately 
untrue. The temperance propaganda by persuasion and 
instruction was never carried on so actively or so successfully 
as it is at the present day. The Churches, especially those 
which appeal particularly to the working classes, are the most 
effective temperance organisations. The Salvation Army isa 
huge total abstinence society. And the practical success of 
ull these agencies is far greater than their opponents would 
have us to believe. But those who are most earnest in the use 
of educational methods are naturally most anxious for the 
diminution of those temptations which only too often interfere 
with the success of their efforts. And it is idle to deny that 
legislation might effect this to a large extent, provided our 
legislators are emancipated from the fear of the brewers and 
distillers.—I am, Sir, &c., Freperic C. Corry, M.D. 

[In spite of our correspondent’s ably expressed arguments, 
we remain convinced that greater temperance in the use of 
intoxicants will come in the case of the poor classes, as it came 
in that of the rich, not through restraint of opportunity, but 
through a change in social habits and an improved tone in the 
matter of self-control. The rich have more opportunities and 
facilities for consuming alcohol—consider the growth and 
increased attractiveness of clubs, restaurants, and hotels— 
and yet their consumption of alcohol has been greatly reduced, 
We must look for reform, not to the limitation of licenses, 
but to a higher sense of self-respect and a better understand- 
ing of the laws of health among the poor.—Eb. Spectator.) 





SUNDAY REFRESHMENT. 
[To tue Eprron or Tuk “SPKcratror.”) 
Sirn,—There is an important matter, in connexion with the 
Licensing Bill, which appears to have been almost overlooked 
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by the framers and advocates of that measure. It is the 
circumstance that, especially in this great Metropolis and its 
suburbs, there are so exceedingly few places, except public- 
houses, where refreshment of any kind can be obtained on 
Sunday. On weekdays there are a multitude of non-alcoholic 
restaurants which are largely used, and which greatly tend 
towards temperate habits. But on Sundays nearly all of 
these are closed, and the many thousand persons who on that 
day cannot get meals either at their lodgings or places of 
business can only obtain the needed refreshment at public- 
houses. And, as the demands of the stomach are imperative, 
it is positively certain that some due provision for their satis- 
faction must be provided, if not in one way, then in another. 
So that entire Sunday closing seems out of the question. 
And as to the final extinction of licenses by any time-limit, 
the effect must necessarily be to increase, and very largely so, 
the number of private drinking clubs, which, as a class, are 
open to some serious objections which do not apply to licensed 
houses. Hence the Bill in its present form seems likely to 
result in a condition of things implied by the homely proverb, 
“Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” And if thus passed, it 
will, probably, grievously disappoint the friends of temper- 
ance, whether that term be understood in its conventional 
sense of “teetotalism,” or in its real sense of conscientious 
moderation. It is, however, very essential that some positively 
effective means of dealing with the present enormous liquor 
traffic should be at once adopted. And these might hopefully 
include an increase of taxation (for revenue compensation for 
the evils of intemperance) imposed both upon the licensed 
houses and the private clubs. The latter, especially, need 
some real control and discouragement. The hours of the 
licensed houses might be further limited, and their supervision 
placed more under local authorities than at present. For 
more than half-a-century the cause of temperance has 
repeatedly been injured, delayed, and vexatiously tantalised 
by the substitution of impracticable and unattainable pro- 
posals, instead of such as are likely to be accepted by Parlia- 
ment and the community at large.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Clapton, N.E. WiLurAM TALLACK. 





LORD ROBERT CECIL’S SEAT. 
[To tur Evrron or rus “Srecraron.” | 
Sir,—The Confederates are again at work, and it is significant 
of the corrupting tendencies of Protection, and of the real 
aims of those who are capturing the party machine, that the 
person attacked is Lord Robert Cecil, and that the instrument 
used is Mr. Harry Marks. Lord Robert Cecil is a politician 
of whom tariff-makers would gladly be rid, for the sordid log- 
rolling of greedy financiers in the construction of a Pro- 
tectionist tariff would find in him an outspoken opponent. 
Mr. Marks, under the guise of loyalty to Mr. Balfour, as the 
champion of the Protectionists, comes out to attack him. 
Those who read the pampblet published last March will 
find Mr. Marks’s public record prior to 1903. It clearly proves 
that he is utterly unfit for public life. It was with knowledge 
of this record that the Protectionists (whose ideals and views 
upon this point are very different from those of Mr. J. 
Chamberlain and Lord Ridley), when they absorbed Mr. 
Marks’s association into the Tariff Reform League, stipulated 
for his retirement, and in return assisted him in his candidature 
for Thanet with, according to Sir Joseph Lawrence, “ the 
approval of high authority.” They would not be openly 
associated with him, but in return for his services reintroduced 
him to public life. A thousand Unionists declined to acquiesce 
in the degradation of the House of Commons to oblige the 
wirepullers, The facts were laid in a letter before the Speaker, 
and the truth of that letter has been proved to the hilt. If 
the Conservative Party is to merit respect and support, it 
is time that Mr. Balfour and Sir A. Hood made it plain that 
they will no longer allow the party in the House of Commons 
to become a sanctuary for men like Marks for the gratification 
of those who desire to drive another son of their late leader 
from public life.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. WEIGALL, 
6 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 








[To tux Epitor ov tue “Srecraror.” | 
Sir,—I am a Conservative, the son and grandson of Con- 
servatives. I am, moreover, rather in favour of Tariff 
Reform. But I am thoroughly disgusted with the tactics 





pursued by extreme Tariff Reformers towards Unionist Free- 
traders, even when they ure men with the strongest claims 
upon the Unionist Party. I was indeed astonished to see that 
an effort was being made to interfere with Lord Robert Cecil's 
seat in East Marylebone. If it is persisted in, a Radical will, no 
doubt, get the seat, as a Radical got Lord Hugh Cecil’s seat at 
Greenwich. If such things are done, I for one have resolved 
not to vote for a Unionist Tariff Reformer at the next Election, 
und I hope other Unionists will come to the same resolution. 
I say we ought to support a good Unionist, especially an 
eminent and useful Member like Lord R. Cecil, whatever may 
be his views as to Tariff Reform.—Hoping that you will insert 
this letter in your paper, though it comes from a man of no 
importance, I am, Sir, &e., 
J.J. Browne, Clk., M.A. 


197 Lea Road, Wolverhampton. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND PROTECTION, 
(To rue Epiron or TUB “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—The allegation that German unemployment is less than 
English has been repeated ever since 1905, and has become a 
commonplace of Turiff Reformers in spite of the fact that 
every three months the Board of Trade, when they give the 
statistics, print a notice warning the public that they are 
of no use for the purpose of comparing unemployment in 
one country with another, Responsible politicians on the 
Tariff Reform side are continually falling into this error. So 
also are statistical writers who must know better. They never 
mention the case of Protectionist France, where the unem- 
ployment statistics are worse than in England. The French 
statistics for the purpose of comparison are, of course, vitiated 
in the same way as the German; but it is not “cricket” to 
mislead the people by taking the one without the other, and 
it is especially unfair to suppress the Board of Trade warning. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Maco. 

440 Strand, W.C. 

[Those who desire to go more into detail should consult the 
excellent leaflet, No. 102, issued by the Unionist Free-Trade 
Club (38 Victoria Street, S.W.)—Eb. Spectator. | 





GOVERNMENT SOCIALISM IN IRELAND AND 
ENGLAND. 
[To Tue EKvrron or Tux * Srecraron.” | 

Srr,—May a mere Irishman inquire at the founts of Imperial 
wisdom in any quarter why it is lawful to create public 
“lazzaroni” with public taxation in Ireland, but foolish and 
wasteful in England? Mr. Ramsay Macdonald wants to set 
up Congested Districts Boards England to 
support and encourage Socialist pauperism at the public 
cost, and you all cry out on him. But you have the same 
Boards, only with a clerical complexion, in Ireland, not only 
distributing “work” at public wages among the joyous 
branches of the League, but boatbuilding, bhousebuilding, 
estate-redistributing to the tune of millions sterling of public 
money, and you are overjoyed. Nay, Mr. Birrell is going to 
make the estate distribution compulsory! Why check Weary 
Willie and endow Pappy-Go-AIsy ? 


throughout 








HOW THE UNEMPLOYED LIVE. 
[To rue Eprror ov tue “ Srecratron.” | 
Sir,—Your excellent letter No. XI. “to a working man” 
has recalled to my mind a curious example of the confusion 
which exists as a result of the several organisations which 
exist for dealing with poverty. In West Ham recently a man 
applied to the Distress Committee for work. He heard that 
the receipt of Poor Law relief after registration did not 
disqualify a man for work, and so applied to the Guardians, 
who granted out-relief. Later he went to work for the 
Distress Committee, and his wife received the customary 
allowance for herself and ber children. The Guardians knew 
nothing of the man’s Distress Committee work, and continued 
their relief to the family. It might have been thought that a 
double allowance for each child would have proved sufficient, 
but this was not the case. They received at the same time 
free meals at school. Three separate bodies, none of them 
apparently aware of the assistance given by the others, were 
dealing with this family at the same time. This instance is 
certainly not a solitary one, and affords, I think, the strongest 
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possible argument for a thorough overhaul of the whole 
system of the dealings of the State and the munivipality with 
the poor.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8S. K. 





THE DAYLIGHT BILL. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.’’] 

S1r,—I thank you for again drawing attention in your last 
issue to my proposal that the hours of day shall be so 
arranged that during a period equivalent to one day of our 
leisure in every week from April to September the inestimable 
blessings of sunlight may be yielded to us by the beneficent 
action of the Legislature. I am sorry, however, that after 
making reference to the Daylight Saving Bill you shouldadd: 
“ We are not sanguine of its success.” Are these words quite 
worthy of the Spectator? With a Bill already before the 
House of Commons, with a hundred and seventy Members 
prepared to vote for its second reading, with appreciative 
reviews from over a hundred newspapers, it is clear that we 
have passed the Slough of Despond. We are now climbing 
the Hill Difficulty. The Palace Beautiful awaits us at the 
top. Mistrust and Timorous will never reach it! Surely the 
“ Great Heart” of the Spectator should encourage pilgrims 
to climb the Hill, and should use every weapon he can against 
any Grims that may bar the way or any lions that may appear 
to forbid the happy arrival of the Bill before his Majesty the 
King. What is there to fear? 

Dr. Warren, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
writes :— 

“T heartily approve of and should support your proposal.” 

Dr. Traill, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin :— 

“T entirely approve of your scheme.” 

The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.P. :— 

“T think it would be a distinct boon to many 
would find their opportunities for healthy outdoor recreation 
greatly increased.” 

The Bishop of Bristol :— 

“T have from the first been a strong advocate of your most 
interesting and valuable proposal. I have brought on a dis- 
cussion of it in many social gatherings, and I do not remember 
more than one occasion of definite opposition. That was a case of 
a man of strong character. I asked him to take your printed 
proposal to his room and look at it in detail. He gave it back to 
me at breakfast ‘completely convinced.’ ” 

Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B. :— 

“Tam very glad to add my testimony to the common-sense and 
applicability of the plan of lengthening the ‘day’ which you 
propose...... I hope you will manage to carry it through, and 
any service which I can render shall be gladly given.” 

Sir Robert Ball, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., &e. :-— 

“ Which is the better for our waking hours, glorious sunshine 
which costs us nothing, or expensive and incomparably less 
efficient artificial light? Only p:rverted habits could make us 
hesitate as to the answer to this question. ‘The admirable scheme 
of Mr. Willett will rescue 210 hours of our waking life from the 
gloom of man’s puny efforts at illumination, and substitute for it— 
sunbeams. There are no difficulties connected with the scheme 
which could weigh for a moment against the advantages of its 
adoption.” 

If all who can anticipate the glory of the prospect which 
lies before us will lend a hand to secure its realisation, and 
will do so quickly, we shall secure it. Great Britain and 
Treland should lead in this matter. To allow even another 
year to pass with summer days marred as they have been for 
generations would be a shame. Every one who can do so 
should distribute some literature and letters already typed for 
them to send to their friends asking for their support. Large 
quantities will be forwarded in return for any sum of money 
that may be sent to me from 3s. upwards. Copies of “The 
Waste of Daylight” pamphlet can be had from me for two 
penny stamps, or with another pamphlet giving extracts from 
letters from many eminent men for six penny stamps.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wm. WILLETT. 

Sloane Square, S.W. 





SQUIRRELS. 
(To tur Eprror or tar “Specrator.” |] 
Srr,—In your issue of March 7th you insert a letter from a 
correspondent on “ Squirrels and Cocoanuts ” which recalls to 
me an experience of my own. I gave my gamekeeper strict 
injunctions never on any occasion to shoot a squirrel. I look 
upon the squirrel as a species of handmaiden, and in any case 
he is a happy-go-lucky creature, intending little ill, and if he 





does offend at times, his company and capers on the lawn or 
on the gean-tree or pear-tree make up for his mischiefs, | 
once was compelled, with some misgiving, to take down a 
squirrel’s abode, as a tree was to be removed to preserve the 
light of a parlour situated in the Forfarshire highlands, the 
roof of the room being low, and the tree being the pious abode 
of the squirrel and his mate. The gross weight of the nest 
was six pounds, made up of the nest itself proper, an old 
stocking, a glove, a bit of the Spectator, a reduced copy of the 
Church of Scotland hymnal, a leather watch-guard, a large 
bunch of black face-wool, the remains of a heavy dish-clout, an 
apron-string, the handle of a whip, a girl’s glove, one pound of 
mortar from an old quarry, one leaf of an old sermon which 
had been delivered at a Sunday conventicle in Glenisla, and 
other odds and ends difficult to assort and easy to escape the 
memory. I could not restore the nest, because my object was 
to make a digest of it for the Spectator if you shall be pleased 
courteously to insert this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Broomhall, Glenisla. WiLi1Am Japp, V.D. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To rug Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The following extract is from your review of William 
Clarke’s writings in the Spectator of February 15th :—* He asks; 
* What can be thought, from a rational, commercial point of view, 
of the Inter-Colonial Railway, which was built for political 
purposes?’ Well, the returns of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
are a sufficient answer.” In justification of William Clarke’s 
remark, and for the information of your reviewer, will you permit 
me to explain that, while the Canadian Pacific Railway is an 
inter-Colonial railway, it is not the Inter-Colonial Railway ? ‘The 
latter is the name of the railway from Montreal along the south 
shore of the river St. Lawrence to St. John, N.B., and Halifax.— 
I am, Sir, &ec., Gero. 8. Youna. 
Montreal, Canada. 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 
LETTERS TO A WorKING MAN. 
XIIL.—THE OLD POOR LAW. 


Dear Mr. ———, 

I want to draw your attention to a fact too often 
forgotten. It is that we have tried, and tried very thoroughly, 
a system of State Socialism in England, and that it was a 
complete and disastrous failure. Under the old Poor Law, 
or let us say the latest developments of the old Poor Law, 
which existed roughly between the years 1800-34, we had 
experience of an almost complete Socialistic system. The 
inhabitants of a parish till 1834 had an absolute claim upon 
the community for their support. Every man and woman 
in a parish could sing the pauper’s song— 

“Then drive away sorrow and banish all care, 

For the State it is bound to maintain us.”’ 

There was State endowment for the old, State endowment 
for the unemployed, and State endowment for mother- 
hood. The more children a woman had, whether born 
in wedlock or not, the more she received at the hands of 
the State. The begetting of the children was, as it were, 
the only function left to the father. Unless the father 
was particularly anxious to sacrifice himself to his off- 
spring, his duties were performed by the community, with 
the result that there was a frightful increase in illegiti- 
mate births. Nothing comes out more strongly in that 
wonderful book, the Report of the Poor Law Commission of 
1834, than the destruction of family life and family ties 
which was accomplished by the indiscriminate Poor Law 
relief of those days. I had best, however, quote the actual 
words of a notable passage in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners which deals with the appalling effect on family life 
and family feeling caused by indiscriminate poor relief :— 

“The worst results [of the old Poor Law system of indiscrimi- 
nate outdoor relief], however, are still to be mentioned. In all 
ranks of society the great sources of ha] p uess and virtue are the 
domestic affections, and this is particul: rly the case among those 
who have so few resources as the Inbouring classes. Now, 
pauperism seems to be an engine for the purpose of disconnecting 
each member of a family from all the others; of reducing 
all to the state of domesticated animals, fed, lodged, and pro- 
vided for by the parish, without mutual dependence or mutual 
interest. 

‘The effect of allowance,’ says Mr. Stuart, ‘is to weaken, if not 
to destroy, all the ties of affection between parent and child. 
Whenever a lad comes to earn wages, or to receive parish relief 
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on his own account (and this, we must recollect, is at the age of 
fourteen), although he may continue to lodge with his parents, he 
does not throw his money into a common purse and board with 
them, but buys his own loaf and piece of bacon, which he devours 
alone. The most disgraceful quarrels arise from mutual accusa- 
tions of theft; and as the child knows that he has been nurtured 
at the expense of the parish, he has no filial attachment to his 

ts. The circumstances of the pauper stand in an inverted 
yelation to those of every other rank in society. Instead of a 
family being a source of care, anxiety, and expense, for which he 
hopes to be rewarded by the filial return of assistance and support 
when they grow up, there is no period in his life in which he 
tastes less of solicitude, or in which he has the means of obtaining 
all the necessaries of life in greater abundance; but as he is 
always sure of maintenance, it is in general the practice to enjoy 
life when he can, and no thought is taken for the morrow. Those 
parents who are thoroughly degraded and demoralised by the 
effects of “allowance” not only take no means to train up their 
children to habits of industry, but do their utmost to prevent 
their obtaining employment, lest it should come to the know- 
ledge of the parish officers, and be laid hold of for the purpose 
of taking away the allowance.’ 

Mr. Majendie states that at Thaxted mothers and children will 
not nurse each other in sickness unless they are paid for it. Mr. 
Power mentions the following circumstance as having occurred at 
Over, Cambridgeshire, a few days before his visit : 

‘A widow with two children had been in the receipt of 3s. a 
week from the parish. She was enabled by this allowance and 
her own earnings to live very comfortably. She married a 
butcher. The allowance was continued. But the butcher and 
his bride came to the overseer and said, “' They were not going to 
keep those children for 3s. a week, and that if a further allowance 
was not made they should turn them out of doors and throw them on 
the parish altogether.” The overseer resisted. The butcher 
appealed to the bench, who recommended him to make the best 
arrangement he could, as the parish was obliged to support the 
children.’ 

‘Those whose minds,’ say Messrs. Wrottesley and Cameron, 
‘have been moulded by the operation of the Poor Laws appear 
not to have the slightest scruple in asking to be paid for the per- 
formance of those domestic duties which the most brutal savages 
are in general willing to render gratuitously to their own kindred. 
“Why should I tend my sick and aged parents, when the parish 
is bound to do it? Or if I do perform the service, why should I 
excuse the parish, which is bound to pay for it? ”’ 

‘At the time of my journey,’ says Mr. Cowell, ‘the acquaint- 
ance I had with the practical operation of the Poor Laws led me 
to suppose that the pressure of the sum annually raised upon the 
ratepayers, and its progressive increase, constituted the main 
inconvenience of the Poor Law system. The experience of a very 
few weeks served to convince me that this evil, however great, sinks 
into insignificance when compared with the dreadful effects which the 
system produces on the morals and happiness of the lower orders. 
It is as difficult to convey to the mind of the reader a true and 
faithful impression of the intensity and malignancy of the evil 
in this point of view, as it is by any description, however vivid, 
to give an adequate idea of the horrors of a shipwreck or a 
pestilence. A person must converse with paupers, must enter work- 
houses, and examine the inmates, must attend at the parish pay-table, 
before he can form a just conception of the moral debasement which 
is the offspring of the present system; he must hear the pauper 
threaten to abandon his wife and family unless more money is 
allowed him—threaten to abandon an aged bedridden mother, to turn 
her out of his house and lay her down at the overseer’s door, unless 
he is paid for giving her shelter; he must hear parents threatening 
to follow the same course with regard to their sick children ; he must 
see mothers coming to receive the reward of their daughters’ ignominy, 
and witness women in cottages quietly pointing out, without even the 
question being asked, which are their children by their husband and 
which by other men previous lo marriage ; and when he finds that he 
can scarcely step into a town or parish in any county without 
meeting with some instance or other oj this character he will no 
longer consider the pecuniary pressure on the ratepayer as the first 
tn the class of evils which the Poor Laws have entailed upon the 
community.’ ” 


I mean in another letter to give you some further proof 
from the Report of 1834 of the terrible evils caused by the 
Socialism of the old Poor Law. 


Yours very sincerely, 
J. Sr. L. S. 








POET 


A VOICE FROM 


RY. 
‘THE MINE. 
[The Lord preserve us. We are all trusting in Christ,’’] 
Nor with a curse upon their lips, 
Not with the coward’s whine, 


Manful they met life’s dread eclipse, 
Six heroes of the mine, 


No cheer was theirs, no trumpet note, 
To nerve them for the strife, 

Who on Death’s very portals wrote 

The shining words of life. 


If English hearts are sad to-day, 
Yet English heads are high, 
That England’s sons still know the way 
Like England's sons to die. 
W. GILcHRist WILSON, 








‘ 
MUSIC. 
— 

THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC. 

Or all the theories about the future of music, perhaps the 
most generally supported is that which, while admitting the 
possibility of great developments in technique and the 
elaboration of harmony, contends that the best creative work 
has already been done; that the difficulty of coining fresh 
and original melodies is a matter of mathematical demonstra- 
tion; and that the scope of music is likely to be increasingly 
confined to the supplying of a picturesque or illustrative 
commentary. This view, though widely held, is, it is hardly 
necessary to explain, much more popular amongst writers on 
music than amongst composers. But it receives a good deal 
of indirect corroboration from the methods of those composers 
who are regarded as most representative of the Zeitgeist in 
modern music, There is Strauss, for example, who cannot 
describe the domestic life of a young couple without adding 
four saxophones to his score. ‘l'here is Debussy, whose subtle 
impressionism defies analysis, but obliges admirers and 
detractors alike to insist on his capacity for creating an 
atmosphere. And there is Elgar, whose most notable quality 
is declared by so sympathetic a critic as Dr. Ernest Walker 
to be “picturesque emotionality.” There are other critics 
who go much further in the way of disparaging the “new 
paths,” and talk sadly of decadence, Byzantinism, and anarchy. 
But even setting downright pessimists aside, it must be 
admitted that modern tendencies excite more misgiving than 
call “ Left-Centre ” 


enthusiasm amongst what we may 
musicians. This being so, it is refreshing to find in Mr. 


Wallace* a writer who has not only a robust confidence in the 
future of music, but advances a number of novel and ingenious 
arguments to warrant our indulging in the Homeric vaunt 
jpeis Tor marépwv péy’ apeivoves edxopeO eivar, Indeed, we are 
not only greater thun our fathers; we are greater than our 
elder brothers: “ We have the unimpeachable records of a 
faculty which cannot be exercised without a cerebral endow- 
ment immeasurably greater to-day than it was twenty years 
This is the cheering side of Mr. Wallace’s message. 


ago.” 
This same 


But there is another and humbling side as well. 
faculty 

“is an expression of mental energy which has put forth its 
activities only within the last two hundred years...... Con- 
sidering, therefore, its incredibly long period of incubation, its 
slow development, its sudden rise, its continuation by leaps and 
bounds [Mr. Wallace declares in another passage that there has 
never been any retrogression in music}, I feel that, however 
amazing its state is, we are merely on the threshold of an art 
which, sooner perhaps than we suspect, will attain undreamt-of 
dimensions. ..... Those who regard the gift of music as a 
sacred trust, imposing obligations of conduct and of good life, 
can only hope that we are even now merely in an embryonic 
stage, and that its hour is not yet at hand...... 1 believe 
that, viewed in correlation with man’s other faculties, music is 
still in its infancy, and that the utmost effort of the most 
notable composer of our own time, or of past time, will be but an 
iota in the inscription recording man's endeavour towards its 
accomplishment.” 

We have long been accustomed to hear music spoken of as 
the youngest of the arts, but no writer has ever insisted on 
its infantile, nay, embryonic, condition with greater energy 
and iteration than Mr. Wallace. Its progress, he admits, has 
been continuous, and of late years perfectly astounding, but 
none the less that progress is as nothing compared to the 
possibilities of future developments. Dr. Ernest Walker in 
his “ History of Music in England” laid stress on the con- 
tinuous existence of musical activity in England for five 
pment of the Musical 


an Inquiry into the Derel 





* The Threshold of Music: 


Sense, By William Wallace. [5s. net.) 
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hundred years. The starting-point of modern music, accord- 
ing to other writers, is taken to be, in round numbers, the 
year 1600. Mr. Wallace, on the other hand, regards music, 
in so far as it really counts, as only two hundred years old. 
There is, however, this broad distinction between him 
and other writers, that for his purpose the aesthetics of 
the art are negligible. What really matters is the amount 
of cerebral activity that is displayed in the cultivation of 
music. The musical faculty, as he understands it, remained 
practically dormant till the Middle Ages. The music of the 
ancients, including the Greeks, issummarily dismissed because 
of the absence of any evidence that harmony entered into 
their system. Oriental music, though its scientific basis is 
sufficiently proved by such a treatise as that of the late 
Captain Day, is entirely excluded from his survey. This is 
logical enough, because its basis is melodic and rhythmical; 
and, so far as we can follow Mr. Wallace’s argument, melody 
and rhythm minus harmony afford no adequate proof of the 
exercise of the musical faculty as conceived by him. Music, 
in other words, until consciously related by its makers with 
mental processes, and capable of being considered as an index 
‘of intellectuality and brain-power, remained in an inchoate 
and rudimentary condition. 

The composers who have been conspicuous for melodic 
invention and preoccupation with form receive but scant 
recognition in Mr. Wallace’s inquiry. Thus he excludes 
the great Elizabethan madrigal-writers entirely from his 
survey, presumably as anterior to the period in which the 
development of the musical faculty began in real earnest. 
The seraphic beauty of Palestrina leaves him cold, because 
Palestrina was fettered by formalism. Similarly the services 
rendered by Mozart and Haydn to the evolution of 
music are regarded by him as of a subsidiary order. 
“The mental development of Haydn and Mozart, judged 
by modern standards, was not a high one [Their] 
musical faculty was an entity circumscribed and out of 
touch with other planes of thought It was an 
artificial age and music was merely masquerade.” His 
heroes—tried by the touchstone of cerebral activity — 
are Monteverde, Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz, and Wagner. 
But their greatness, which he liberally admits, is after 
all relative. At best they can only be regarded as early 
pioneers, since music is still in its swaddling-clothes, while 
other arts, notably painting and sculpture, have attained 
finality. Indeed, Mr. Wallace insists so energetically on the 
fallacy of applying generalisations based on the other arts to 
the domain of music that it would clearly be an absurdity to 
treat Beethoven or Wagner as belonging to the same category 
as Pheidias or Michael Angelo. But Music, in his opinion, 
though the youngest, is not the Cinderella of the arts. We 
cannot institute comparisons, because we are not in pari 
materia. In justice to Mr. Wallace, it is only fair to state that 
he admits the possibility of a decadence in music as swift as 
its rise :— 

“It may be that this faculty for music is an aberration, 

rising swiftly to maturity, expending its energies in a brief 
cycle of centuries, to fade away exhausted and disappear from 
man’s knowledge or man’s chronicles Or, on the other 
hand, may not this faculty be only the threshold which we are to 
cross on our way to a more spacious mansion? Or, again, is this 
musical faculty part only of a larger sense which awaits 
development? For, placing together for the moment the two 
aspects of music, its creation and its appreciation, is there not a 
third aspect yet to come into view, namely, the comprehension 
that is something deeper than appreciation, the discovery of its 
correlation with other forces in life, its establishment upon an 
ethical basis ?” 
This mood of misgiving is, however, only temporary. As he 
advances in his inquiry Mr. Wallace grows more and more 
confident that the future of music will confound the argu- 
ments of those unsympathetic men of science who find it 
lacking in purpose or utility, and will prove that it must be 
reckoned among the essentials of man’s existence. The 
vagaries of musical heredity are a rather hard nut to crack, 
but he holds that there is a strong presumption that in time 
“the whole aspect of music will be changed, and that man 
will employ the musical sense as an everyday property whose 
origin is too remote to trace.” And the “musical sense” as 
defined by Mr. Wallace is no small thing, but involves mental 
audition and other gifts at present shared only by a highly 
cultivated minority. ; 


While Mr. Wallace clearly holds that music will be 





increasingly concerned in the future with the struggle “ to 
give definite expression to subconscious thought,” it is on ite 
ethical side that be anticipates its most momentous expansion 
Here, however, he abstains from any precise forecast, content. 
ing himself with the peremptory declaration that “ there ig no 
man living who can speak of the ethical significance of music; 
nay, not even his children’s grandchildren will have the faculty 

No one can arrive at the ‘ethical signifi- 
cance’ of any kind of music until all that we to-day call music 
has been swept out of existence. We are only paving the 
way: we are at the stage of the cave-dweller with his tusk of 
ivory scratched with his flint. When sound has been resolved 
into terms which, with our ever-progressing cerebral develop. 
ment, will convey a definite impression to the brain, and when 
that kind of music has entered into close and intimate associa. 
tion with reason—when, ages hence, this occurs, it will 
be time enough to talk of the ethical significance of music,” 
It may be fairiy urged that Mr. Wallace carries his identifica. 
tion of the musical faculty with cerebral activity to extreme 
lengths. The prospect of music that is all brain is not 
altogether inviting. 

Mr. Wallace has given us a book bristling with dig. 
putable statements and large assumptions, but none the less 
suggestive and stimulating. His analysis of the musical 
psychology of Bach and Wagner is admirably done, and where 
he is in sympathy with his theme he writes with relevance 
as well as spirit. But the mention of theorists and formu- 
laries, and, above all, virtuosi, acts on him like a red rag 
on a bull. It is a pity that a writer who can express himself 
with such sobriety and detachment as a rule should disfigure 
a serious treatise by tirades against “the antics assumed by a 
clammy breed of youth, long-haired and bottle-shouldered for 
the most part.” Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


WORDSWORTH'S LETTERS.* 

THE three volumes of Wordsworth letters now collected 
together for the first time by Professor Knight will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the life and character 
of one of our greatest poets. The merit of the collection lies 
rather in the completeness of the view which it gives us of 
Wordsworth’s history than in the novelty of its contents, 
though these include some interesting unpublished matter,— 
notably the newly discovered series of letters addressed to 
Coleridge. In bringing together and arranging chronologically 
a great correspondence which hitherto has lain strewn up and 
down among a multitude of memoirs, remains, and mis- 
cellaneous publications, Professor Knight has done a lasting 
service to literature. It is only to be regretted that he has 
not stated clearly the source of each letter, and thus afforded 
the reader at once a useful clue through the labyrinth of 
already published Wordsworthiana, and the means of arriving, 
without the effort of a somewhat elaborate collation, at 
what is new in the present book. As its title indicates, the 
collection is not limited to the correspondence of the poet 
himself. Some of the most charming and interesting of the 
letters are those written by his sister Dorothy, who was able 
to bring into the service of familiar correspondence the same 
happy powers of vivid description which delight us in ber 
Journals :— 

“Oh! my dear friend,” she exclaims to Mrs. Clarkson, “ what a 
beautiful spot this is! the greenest in all the earth, the softest 
green covers the mountains even to the very top. Silver How is 
before my eyes, and I forget that I have ever seen it so beautiful 
Every bit of grass among the purple rocks (which are of ail 
shades of purple) is green. I am writing in my own room. 
Every now and then I hear the chirping of a little family of 
swallows that have their abode against the glass of my windows. 
The nest was built last year, and it has been taken possession of 
again about six weeks ago, needing no repairs whatever. William 
calls me again.” 

Are we not transported at once into the air and the sunshine 
of the Grasmere cottage? We almost hear the voice of 
“William” calling again. William's own descriptions are 
equally vivid, though they are usually more detailed and 
elaborate. Nothing can be more remarkable than the 
passionate intensity with which, from their earliest years, the 


London: Ginnand Co, (31s. 6d. net.) 


* Letters ¢o Wordsworth Family from 1785 to 1855. Collected and Edited 


by William Kuight. 3 vols, 
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LL —_ 
brother and sister scrutinised and absorbed the appearances 


of the natural world. They looked upon the face of Nature 
with the eyes of lovers, and they loved the more in that 
they were first to love. During his tour in Switzerland 
Wordsworth was transported by the shadows of the moun- 
taivs thrown across a lake by the midday sun. “It was 
beautiful,” he wrote, “to watch them travelling up the 
sides of the hills; for several hours to remark one half of 
a village covered with shade, and the other bright with the 
strongest sunshine”; and then, with the observation of a 
modern landscape-painter, he notes down for his sister the 
fact that the surface of the lake was “ glowing with the richest 
green and gold, the reflection of the illuminated wood and 
path shaded with a soft blue tint.” His account, in a letter 
to Coleridge, of the waterfall at Hardrane in mid-winter is a 
striking example of his power of exact vision and minute 
description. It is too long to quote—it fills more than two 
pages of print—but the beautiful concluding passage may be 
given :— 

“What a scene, too, in summer! In the luxury of our imagina- 
tion we could not help feeding upon the pleasure which this cave, 
in the heat of a July noon, would spread through a frame 
exquisitely sensible. That huge rock on the right, the bank 
winding round on the left with all its living foliage, and the 
breeze stealing up the valley, and bedewing the cavern with 
the freshest imaginable spray; and then the murmur of 
the water, the quiet, the seclusion, and a long summer day to 
dream in!” 

In spite, however, of such passages as these, it is impossible 
to number Wordsworth among the great letter-writers. Not 
only was he, as he himself declared, “the most lazy and 
impatient letter-writer in the world”; his whole outlook upon 
life was the precise contrary to the kind which goes to the 
making of a good correspondent. The ideal letter is a happy 
cross between a prose essay and small-talk; and Wordsworth, 
though he could write excellent prose, was no master of the 
lighter arts of conversation. He could not spin charming 
sentences out of airy nothings; he was never content, like 
Horace Walpole and Madame de Sévigné, to sit down and 

“tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news...... 

Who loses and who wins, who's in, who’s out”; 
he found it far easier, and far pleasanter, to take upon himself 
the mystery of things, as if he were Gods spy. His character 
wis a singularly homogeneous one; and the same mood of 
solemn elevation which gave birth to his greatest poetry 
clung to him through all the trivialities of epistolary inter- 
course, and makes his letters—especially the later ones—move 
heavily and slowly, with an air of being more important than 
they are. Verbal felicities are rare in them, considering they 
were written by a consummate artist in words; though here 
and there they do occur. The Cumberland people, he tells 
Coleridge, are “ prompt to serve, without servility,” which is a 
fine phrase; and the following judgment on Pitt is almost an 
epigram : “ His first wish (though probably unknown to himself) 
was that his country should prosper under his administration ; 
his next that it should prosper.” But, after all, it is not upon 
afew strokes of this kind that the value of the letters depends ; 
it is upon their power of impressing upon the reader's mind 
atrue conception of Wordsworth’s character. They are at 
their best when they are most unlike letters, when their date 
and their destination become irrelevant, when Wordsworth’s 
pen, as we can feel, begins to tremble, and at last his whole 
soul bursts out upon the page with the utterance, not of a 
familiar correspondent, but of a poet and a seer. These 
moments occur most frequently when Wordsworth, in all the 
passion and arrogance of prophecy, takes up the task of ex- 
pounding and defending his views upon the nature of poetry 
and its place in the general scheme of the universe. What 
have his own poems to do, he exclaims to Lady Beaumont—or 
rather to himself and the world at large— 
“with routs, dinners, morning calls, hurry from door to door, 
from street to street, on foot or in carriage; with Mr. Pitt or Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Paul or Sir Francis Burdett, the Westminster election 
or the borough of Honiton? ..... It is an awful truth that 
there neither is, nor can be, any genuine enjoyment of poetry 
among nineteen out of twenty of those persons who live, or wish 
to live, in the broad light of the world; among those who either 
are, or are striving to make themselves, people of consideration in 
society. This is a truth, and an awful one, because to be in- 
capable of a feeling of poetry, in my sense of the word, is to be 
without love of human nature and reverence for Ged.” 





And he sometimes gave vent to similar eloquence in the stress 
of personal emotion,—on the occasion, for instance, of his 
brother John being lost at sea :— 

“T can say nothing higher of my over-dear brother than that 
he was worthy of his sister, who is now weeping beside me, and 
of the friendship of Coleridge,—meek, affectionate, silently 
enthusiastic, loving all quiet things, and a poet in everything 
but words.” 

These oc2asional outbursts show us, only less clearly than 
the greatest of his poems, the warm and glowing centre of 
Wordsworth’s mind. But no portrait can be all high-light, 
and the great mass of these letters performs the function of 
a subdued, harmonious background to the fine features we 
already know. In the barest and the coldest of them there is 
an underlying sense of grandeur; as we read them we grow 
conscious more and more of a contact with something noble 
which, in some strange way, is none the less present, though 
its visible expression is so rare. In the later letters there is a 
stiffness and a heaviness which are paralleled in the later 
poems; but it is easy to see that these characteristics of 
Wordsworth’s old age were not, as is sometimes suggested, 
accidental accretions, but that they had their roots in the 
most essential qualities of bis mind. From his earliest years 
his egotism, his introspection, and his love of freedom had 
been bounded and controlled by a profound sanity. Though 
from some points of view he was as modern as his great pre- 
decessor Rousseau, from others he was as old-fashioned as the 
Patriarchs. He was at once the first of the Romantics and 
the last of the Romans. “ Rydal is covered with ice, clear as 
polished steel,” he tells Coleridge in one of the newly dis- 
covered letters. “I have procured a pair of skates, and 
to-morrow mean to give my body to the wind; not, however, 
without reasonable caution.” The proviso is typical of the 
whole cast of his mind. He was perpetually setting out to 
give his thought to the wind of the spirit which bloweth 
where it listeth, and at the same time to do so with “reason- 
able caution.” In his best years he succeeded in achieving 
the impossible feat; and it is in this bold and triumphant 
reconcilement of opposites that the heart of his greatness lies, 
With age his “reasonable caution” grew upon him, until at 
last he never ventured on to the deep waters, and the skates of 
his poetry, which in his youth had carried him so fast and so 
far, turned rusty. But this was not the result of chance; it 
was the natural development of his character; it was his 
“necessity in being old.” 





CIVILISATION AND WAR.* 

Captain Manan has collected under the title of Some 
Neglected Aspects of War articles which we have already seen. 
Two of the articles are not by Captain Mahan, but by Mr. 
Henry §. Pritchett and Mr. Julian 8. Corbett, Mr. Pritchett 
writing on “ The Power that Makes for Peace,” and Mr. Corbett 
on “ The Capture of Private Property at Sea.” Mr. Corbett's 
excellent article ought, we think, to convince most readers of 
the wisdom of the recent decision of the British Government 
to support the traditional freedom to capture private property 
at sea. At first sight the humanitarian argument, to which 
we would allow not less than its due value, and the vast 
extent of British private property at sea, seem to tell 
against that decision. But both principle and expediency 
are found on examination to reinforce the argument on 
the other side, which Mr. Corbett states as clearly and 
fairly as could be. 

An American of a certain age feels perhaps more strongly 
than a man of any other nation the insufficiency of the belief 
that “ war settles only which nation is the stronger.” The 
Civil War in America settled a great deal more than that 
the North was stronger than the South ; it settled the question 
whether the Union should continue to exist at all, and, above 
all, it settled the question of slavery. None but an unthinking 
or a young American can forget that. Was slavery a thing 
that could be submitted to arbitration ? Certainly not, for 
on one side it was a decree of conscience that it should cease, 
and on the other a firm economic resolution that it should 
not. In tbe highest sense it was a war of honour, and the 


* Some Neglected Aspects of War. By Captain A.T. Mahan, U.S.N. Together 
with ‘“‘ The Power that Makes for Peace,’ by Heury 5. Pritchett; aud ** The 
Capture of Private Property at Sea,” by Julian 8, Corbett. Loudon: Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. (6s, net.) 
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poet of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” put what the 
Federals fought for on the loftiest plane :— 
“?*Mid the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 


As He died to make men holy let us die to make men free.” 
The phrase “ honour and vital interests” which is used at the 
Hague to define matters which a nation cannot be expected to 
submit to arbitration is, however, as Captain Mahan says, 
unfortunate, for “honour” is too often assumed to mean 
nothing but vanity. We do not pretend to any sympathy with 
countries which expose mankind to the shocking evils of war 
simply for the sake of some punctilio of prestige. But if 
the Federals argue that without war they could never have 
induced the Southern States to remain in the Union and give 
up slavery, we do not see how the statement can be contra- 
dicted. Innumerable efforts had been made to subordinate 
slavery to the law, but all had failed. Another issue which 
could not be arbitrated upon, in Captain Mahan’s judgment, 
was that which led to the Russo-Japanese War. “ There is 
no law existent applicable to such cases.” 

Although we admit Captain Mahan’s argument up to this 
point, we must not be supposed to concur in a common theory 
(not Captain Mahan’s) which represents war as a quite 
inevitable collision of contending forces which is ordained by 
Providence because progress would be impossible without it. 
That is a cheap and unintelligent application of the scientific 
thought to which Darwin made us his heirs. It is implied 
that men must kill one another in order that the fittest among 
nations may survive, and that men can do nothing to stay the 
process. Toagree to that is an infamous abdication of all 
that differentiates man from beast. Nor would we praise war 
for war's sake as the producer of manly and self-sacrificing 
virtues. War may, indeed, call out the best in man, even as 
it may call out the worst; but the qualities of the soldier that 
Ruskin praised so finely are only the beautiful compensations 
of a bad business. To foster those qualities by procuring 
war would be an economic system leading direct to moral 
insolvency. It would be spending a pound to earn a 
penny. 

To some extent we cannot agree with Captain Mahan’s 
paper, “ War from the Christian Standpoint,” which was read 
before the American Church Congress, because it regards 
Christianity as a kind of fixed formula by which war may be 
defended eternally. Captain Mahan goes on to the observa- 
tion that at the time of writing “the most conspicuous 
apostles of the extreme position in condemning war are not 
now Christian believers. In illustration of this remark I 
would cite on the one hand Herbert Spencer, Frederic 
Harrison, and John Morley; on the other Bishop Westcott, 
whose position in deprecation of war appears to me as 
advanced as is consistent with conservative recognition of 
Christian authorities.” But Christianity is not an unexpand- 
ing code; no state of moral advancement is conceivable in 
which Christian ethics would [not still be a long way ahead 
of accomplishment. Therefore, though Christianity may be 
tolerant of war in circumstances in which war is still some- 
times necessary to secure the good and repulse the evil, it is 
certain that in the social state contemplated as the ulti- 
mate achievement of Christianity war would not exist. 
As things are to-day the peacemakers seem sometimes 
unwittingly to excite war; serious wars followed the first 
Peace Conference, and the immediate sequel to the second, at 
which the reduction of armaments was sincerely proposed, 
is a more furious challenge to shipbuilding than Great 
Britain has ever received before. If such things were really 
cause and effect, the nations would soon be forced to the con- 
clusion that they could not afford to attend Peace Conferences 
any more. Mr. Pritchett speaks of the man who is “so 
eager for world-peace that he is ready to fight for it,” and the 
description stops short of caricature. One is reminded of the 
Spanish town which started a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, and raised the initial funds by a gala 
performance in the bull-ring. Mr. Pritchett, again, writes that 
the hope of peace lies in “the promotion of common con- 
fidence and better understanding, not in the effort to belittle 
and to ostracise any class of citizens.” There is a reference 
here, we suppose, to the traditional American feeling—less 
widely spread now, but still to be reckoned with—that the 
existence of a Regular army is a threat to Constitutional 
liberty. The different States consent to the training of 





ta 

soldiers who are primarily guardians of the public pea 
viz., the National Guard—but even the “ Manifest Destiny ” of 
the America of to-day has not been allowed to create a {i 
Regular army. In Germany the ostracisation is not of the 
soldiers by the civilians, but the other way; in a coun: M 
where a Court of Honour has held an officer to be justified in 
cutting down an unarmed citizen in the street who had 
insulted him there is indeed a privileged military caste 
And in France the anti-militarists have only succeeded latel , 
in getting themselves ostracised into prison. 4 

To sum up, wars are not often necessary, but we cannot 
accept the theory either that they are never necessary or that 
only goodwill is required to remove the possibility of them 
Countries which refuse arbitration on matters of fact are die. 
loyal to the international standard of forbearance which has 
already been reached, but there are circumstances in which 
arbitration might be an abdication of personal responsibility, 
Thus a civilised country could not arbitrate in place of 
correcting a less civilised country which is quite unamenable 
to the pressure of international comity, or insensible of its 
duties to its own subjects, particularly subjects of a lower 
race. Could one consent to arbitration in a dispute with 
President Castro? Mr. Morley authorised a war a few weeks 
ago because punishment could be conveyed, and protection for 
a district secured, by war, and in no other way; and even 
so-called civilised countries may find themselves in relations 
which differ only in degree from those in which the Indian 
Government stood to the Zakka Khel. Let us quote Captain 
Mahan on a case in which both nations were civilised. He 
describes the sufferings of the Cubans under Spanish govern. 
ment, and continues :— 

“ Under such circumstances, does any moral obligation lie upon 
a powerful neighbouring state? Or, more exactly, if there is 
borne in upon the moral consciousness of a mighty people that 
such an afflicted community as that of Cuba at their doors is like 
Lazarus at the gate of the rich man, and that the duty of stopping 
the evil rests upon them, what is to be done with such a case of 
conscience? Could the decision of another, whether nation or 
court, excuse our nation from the ultimate responsibility of its 
own decision? But, granting that it might have proved expedient 
to call in other judges, when we had full knowledge of the circum- 
stances, what would have been our dilemma if, conscience com- 
manding one course, we had found ourselves antecedently bound 
to abide by the conclusions of another arbiter? For let us not 
deceive ourselves. Absolutely justifiable, nay, imperative, as 
most Americans believe our action to have been, when tried at 
the bar of conscience, no arbitral court, acceptable to the two 
nations, would have decided as our own conscience did.” 
Arbitral Courts, in fine, may remove many of the oppor- 
tunities for war, but they can no more end war of themselves 
than the quite desirable reduction of the number of public- 
houses can end drunkenness. Perhaps the universal change 
of the human heart which will alone end war will come, but 
as things are one can only conclude that the material evil 
of war, though very great, may be occasionally less than 
that of assenting to a wrong. 





RECENT VERSE.* 
WE congratulate Mr. Hardy on the completion of what, with 
all its strangeness and imperfections, is a very remarkable 
poem. Four years ago, when the first part appeared, we 
stated very frankly the objections on the score of art both 
to the form Mr. Hardy had chosen and to his method of treat- 
ment. We complained of the angularity of the verse, the 
hard determinism of the philosophy, and the almost comic 
presentment of the choruses of spirits. We thought that the 
unities had been too completely disregarded, with the result 
that the reader received no clear dramatic impression, and the 
beauties were episodic. To many of these criticisms, especially 





* (1) The Dynasts: a Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, By Thomas Hardy. 
Part III. London: Macmillan and Co. (4s. 6d, net.} (2) Interludes and 
Poems. By Lascelles Abercrombie. London: John Lane. [5s. net. |——(3) The 
Dark Ages, and other Poems. By “L.” London: Longmans and Co. 
(2s. 6d. net.]——(4) Dominions of the Boundary. By Bernard O'Dowd. Mel- 

ymurne: T. C, thian.—(5) Wild Honey from Various Thyme. By 
Michael Field. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (5s. —— Stray 
Stanzas. By Katherine Mann. Glasgow: J. MacLehose and Sons. (2s. 6d. 
net.|——(7) A Garland of Lyrics. By Maria Steuart. London: A. H. ullen. 
[2s. 6d, net.]——(8) Songs and Poems. By T. H. T. Case. London: D. Nutt. 
fis.]———(9) Judas. By Harold Monro, Cranleigh: Samurai Press. [2s. net.] 
——(10) The Vigit of Brunhild. By Frederic Manning. London: John 
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London: Longmans and Co. [2s. 6d. net.]——(12) Two Dramas and One ~~ 
By Nelson Gardner. New York: Friedman.——(13) The Coming Dawn, an 
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Co. [2s. 6d. net.j—(15) Lays ef West Africa, By Alan Field, Londoat 
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cede score of form, we adhere ; but the subsequent 
volumes have led us to revise our judgment on one important 
oint. We wrote in 1904 that Mr. Hardy’s reach seemed to 
exceed his grasp. After laying down the last volume we admit 
that we were wrong. Taking the completed poem, we feel 
that the poet has attained unity, and that the dramatic quality 
of the whole is his great achievement. It is a strange, 
unearthly drama which unrols for us Europe like a map, and 
shows us Kings and peasants moving like automata at the 
guidance of the Immanent Will, which spreads like a vast tissue 
throngh the brains of the protagonists. In this latest part the 
great story moves fast to its close. The action is more closely 
knit, and the sense of destiny comes, not from the comments 
of the spirits, but from the words and deeds of the actors. 
There are scenes of the most poignant and arresting drama. 
{To name only a few: the fall of the first snowflake at 
Smolensk; the finding of the dead French by Kutuzof; 
Napoleon at Leipzig, “idly singing then ”; the horrible dumb- 
show of the invasion of France; the death of Josephine; the 
Waterloo ball; the scene among the camp-followers at Mont 
Saint-Jean, especially the servant’s account of Picton’s death; 
the whole picture of Waterloo; the last soliloquy of Napoleon,— 
these are poetry of the highest order. We know no such study in 
literature of Napoleon’s character, no such vivid and haunting 
picture of a great battle. The minor figures are carefully 
studied. As was to be expected, Mr. Hardy’s common soldiers 
ave English peasants with the rough accent of life. The 
spirits still trouble us a little. Their style is apt to be 
unsuitable, as when they chant a rondeau after Sala- 
manca, and at Leipzig sing a jaunty ditty with phrases in 
it like 
“Poland’s three despoilers primed by Bull’s bold pay.” 
Some of the songs, however, seem to us the best lyrics Mr. 
Hardy has written. The Chorus of the Years sings a Blake- 
like song after Ligny, and the last chorus of all succeeds in 
wedding metaphysics to lovely music. The “Mad Soldier's 
Song” in the retreat from Moscow haunts the memory like a 
catch in Shakespeare. The philosophy, too, has taken a 
happier colouring. A hope of ultimate good relieves the 
fatalism of the early scenes, and the Pities speak the last 
word :— 
“ Yet is it but Napoleon who has failed. 
The pale pathetic peoples still plod on 
Through hoodwinkings to light.” 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie is a refreshing figure to meet in 
modern poetry. His Interludes and Poems has scarcely a 
trait incommon with the accomplished minor verse of the day. 
He has no prettinesses; he has a most defective ear; he works 
to death the trick of the extra syllable in the pentameter line ; 
he is a true “ spasmodic,” and takes a delight in saying the 
simplest thing in the most extravagant way, with the result 
that he is as often as not forcible-feeble; his fancy luxuriates 
in hideous images; and he is almost habitually obscure from 
sheer carelessness. Yet he has great merits. He has thought, 
imagination, and a rude gusto of style. It is unfortunately 
impossible to find a dozen lines which are not marred by some 
blemish ; but the impression of the whole is one of originality 
and power. He has a great reach, and no little grasp. His 
main fault is that he has not yet mastered the true relation- 
ship of metaphysics and poetry. He forgets form in argu- 
ment, with the result that often we get neither poetry nor 
philosophy. The chief poems in the book are tales in 
verse after Browning’s fashion,—the story of the girl 
turned by God into His own likeness, the tale of the 
sophist Peregrinus from Lucian, a beautiful little eclogue 
called “ An Escape,” and “ Blind,” which tells a hideous tale 
with uncommon power. This last is the story of a woman and 
ber blind son who wander through the world looking for the bi y's 
father. The son has been trained to strangle him when he is 


found; but one day when the mother is absent an old fiddler | 


comes to the camp and is entertained. The mother returns to 
find that the tramp is her former lover, and, moved by the 
sight of his misery, her love revives; but she is too late to 
prevent the blind son from strangling him. The execution of 
this grim theme is worthy of the conception. We are not in 
the least inclined to give advice to Mr. Abercrombie. In 
time he will come to his own, when be has learned that a 
concatenation of harsh words and gruesome images is not 
te only secret of power. ‘There is hope for him, for his 


gift of thought is genuine, and it takes time to curb this 
into the channels of art. As a specimen of his quality we 
quote the sonnet called “A Fear” :— 
* As over muddy shores a dragon flock 

Went, in an early age from ours discrete 

Before the grim race found oblivion meet; 

And as Time hardened into iron rock 

That unclean mud, and into cliffs did lock 

The story of that terrifying street, 

The hooked claws and scales of wrinkled feet, 

Till quarrying startles us with amaz’d shock. 

So there was Somewhat wont to pass along 

The plashy marge of my rathe consciousness. 

Now the quagmires are turned to pavements strong; 

Those outer twilight regions bold I may 

Explore,—yet still I shudder with distress 

At hideous fixéd slots of his old way.” 

“L.’s” slim book of poems, The Dark Ages, is a little lacking 
in rhythmical finish, but has the merit of ideas, and now and 
then of a fine verse. The religious poetry is always sincere and 
often delicately fanciful, while the few sonnets are all good. 
Of the sacred poems we should put “ Lethe” first, and of the 
others “The English Gipsies” and the charming “ Cottage 
Inscription.” Not all of the lyrics are Arcadian. Some are 
passionate outcries against contemporary follies. Mr. Bernard 
O’Dowd—Dominions of the Boundary—stands alone among 
modern Australian poets. Instead of writing songs in 
praise of horses and ballads of bush adventure, he is pre- 
occupied with the graver things of life. He uses exclu- 
sively a four-lined stanza, and there are traces of Mr. 
Kipling’s omnipresent influence in the frequent personifica- 
tion of abstractions. In many ways Mr. O'Dowd is the 
most promising of Australian writers, for with the fresh- 
ness of a new country he does not discard the culture of 
the old, he is commendably free from stale conventions, and 
he has the capacity for thought. “ Michael Field’s” Wild 
Honey is a collection of sonnets and lyrics, of which the 
inspiration is mainly classical, but which show an unclassical 
luxuriance of imagery. The work is always musical and 
accomplished, and now and then, as in “Chariclo,” it attains, 
real distinction. We confess to liking Miss Mann’s Stray 
Stanzas less than her Replies to Elizabethan Songs, which we 
reviewed a year ago. She is a very skilful maker of verses 
but her talent is for imitation, and she is at her best when 
her model is provided. Imitative, too, is Miss Steuart’s 
A Garland of Lyrics. The book is so full of ballades and 
rondeaux that it might have been published in the “seven- 
ties” when such exercises were in fashion. There is no great 
strength in her talent, but it is always graceful and pleasing. 
Mr. Case’s Songs and Poems is chiefly remarkable for the 
verses which describe Norfolk scenes. These have the charm 
of simplicity; in the others he is apt to mistake rhetoric for 
| poetry. 

Two narrative poems follow on our list. Mr. Harold 
Monro’s Judas is a powerful and imaginative conception, 
telling of Judas’s early discipleship, his lust for power, his 
irritation with the impracticableness of his fellows, and his 
alienation from a Master whose kingdom was not of this 
world. It isa fine piece of psychology, set out in sonorous 
and dignified verse. The same praise may be given to Mr. 
Frederic Manning's The Vigil of Brunhild, in which the 
captive Queen tells the story of her life. His blank verse 
shows a real mastery over that much-abused form. Miss 
Gore-Booth’s little play, The Sorrowful Princess, will be a dis- 
appointment to those who remember the beauty of her lyrics. 
It is refined and fanciful, but singularly aimless. All meaning 
is blurred away into a gentle mysticism. Mr. Nelson 
| Gardner's Two Dramas and One Song reveals considerable 
| dramatic talent and a complete lack of self-criticism. A fine 
passage is constantly marred by a banal line. Lady Arabella 
| Romilly’s The Coming Dawn is a posthumous collection of 
verses written over a period of thirty years. Many of the 
devotional poems seem to us of high merit. We would 
| mention also the reprint of the late Mrs. Archer Gurney’s 
| Poems. Last on our list comes a little volume of light verse, 

Lays of West Africa, by Mr. Alan Field, the author of that 
| vivacious work, “ Verb. Sap.” on Going to East Africa. It is 
dedicated “ with respect ” to the anopheles mosquito, “ the real 
| Governor-General of West Africa.” It is an amusing, light- 
hearted performance, and the local allusions will be appreciated 
| by the man on the spot. To us, we confess, most of them are 
* Allah’s mysteries.” 
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THE REPROACH OF THE GOSPEL.* 

“THE influence of Christianity on mankind at large is, and 
has been, strangely disproportionate alike to its high claims, 
and to the reasonable expectation of those who saw its 
beginnings.” What is the cause, and what the remedy? This 
conviction and these questions form the subject of the 
exceedingly interesting Bampton Lectures which Professor 
Peile has published in book form, to the great advantage of 
the general public. Professor Peile seeks for an answer in 
the region of morals. Christianity has been believed; it has 
not been carried out :— 

“The great majority of mankind have for centuries done every- 

thing with the Moral Rule of the Gospel except obey it. They 
have read it aloud in their churches and their homes; they have 
enshrined it in a magnificent system of worship; they have 
glossed and commented it, till it bears a suspicious resemblance 
to the code which they find most profitable.” 
“The world,” Bishop Westcott declared, “ got into the Church 
in the fourth century, and we have never been able to get it 
out since.” Our author inclines to agree with him; indeed, 
he re-echoes his sentiment in yet more decisive form. ‘“ The 
cunning Spirit of the World,” he says, “takes the ferment 
which worked such radical changes in the constitution of the 
human soul, and by inoculating Society at large with a very 
dilute and attenuated serum, secures for it a measure of 
immunity from violent and inconvenient attacks.” ‘“ The 
normal religious experience of the individual,” he goes on, “ is 
a very mild and manageable form of the fever which consumed 
St. Paul.” All the great religious revivals have been, he 
maintains, in their origin and purpose moral and religious 
rather than dogmatic. He quotes the Reformation as the 
most salient instance of his doctrine. “The movement which 
led to the break-away of Northern Europe from the Papacy did 
not turn on the ninety-five theses which Luther nailed on the 
church-door at Wittenberg, but on the unsatisfactory lives 
of priests and monks.” Great religious revivals depend upon 
the mind of the average man. “A World-faith can never 
spring from the travailing of self-conscious intellect.” In 
Professor Peile’s opinion, a Christian life “is the only 
argument that unconverted Humanity will attend to”; and, he 
adds, “I think unconverted Humanity is right.” If the 
Church is ever to convert the world, Professor Peile believes, 
she must do so by example. For her the secret of success 
lies “in absolute unqualified obedience to Christ’s plain 
teaching as He spoke it. That teaching, as we find it in 
the Gospels, is a small body of positive precept; it seems 
to me perfectly clear in meaning, and almost wholly ethical, 
laying stress on character and on conduct as the necessary 
test of character.” Shirking no difficulty, our author begins 
by demanding unqualified obedience to the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount, first, however, declaring his opinion that 
they are not all of general application. Now surely this isa 
very serious “ qualification.” It may be perfectly legitimate and 
perfectly true, but it can hardly be laid down as a certainty by 
one who demands absolute obedience. Our Lord—in His human 
nature—was a Galilean peasant, and it is likely, upon the face 
of it, that He spoke to individuals rather than to collections of 
individuals. On the other hand, if He was, humanly speaking, 
a peasant, He was no less a Jew deeply versed in Hebrew 
literature; and the difference between the individual and the 
body politic was one which the Jews were unaccustomed to 
accentuate. It is at least possible that He meant His words, 
not as an absolute rule for any, but as an aim for all. The 
power of multiple application to reverse a moral law is not 
easy to uphold. The theory that the object of Christ was 
to arouse an infinite moral ambition spreading from individuals 
to collections of individuals, and not to propound a code of 
laws at all, is certainly not more difficult of defence. 

In his chapter upon “ War and Trade” the lecturer takes 
to task those who, in their determination—a determination 
which he shares—to obey absolutely the moral rules of the 
Gospel, deny that war can by those rules be justified. In a 
good cause it is, he thinks, justifiable and inevitable, though 
it has been in the past too often “the mistress of Princes,” 
and is now in danger of becoming “the handmaid of 
Commerce.” We are not concerned to contradict his con- 
clusion, but when he asks those who, on the same ground 





* The Reproach of the Gospel: being the Bampton Lectures for the Year 
1967. By the Rev, James H, F, Peile, M.A, London; Longmans and Co. 
(5s. 6d. net.) 





of “absolute unqualified obedience,” maintain the reverse 
whether they are really moved by Christian feeling, whethe 

, ? r 
the fear of death and the doubt of immortality do not ente 
largely into their creed in this matter, we feel that he is mond 
fighting quite fairly. The fear of death, he argues, is not 
Christian. But surely, if we read the Gospel in its plain senge 
the fear of death is not so illegitimate. How we lead our lives 
and how we leave them seem matters of tremendous moment 
if we are to believe the Gospel,—matters upon which a ‘a, 
fortable certainty of immortality for ourselves and others 
may not unreasonably depend. A man is not prohibited 
from having a correct opinion upon the meaning of Christ's 
teaching because he fears death, nor yet because, like St. Paul 
he fears lest he himself “should be a castaway.” : 

Agan, on the subject of commerce Professor Peile pro. 
pounds a great many questions to which he gives no 
satisfactory answer. It is, alas! true that commercial 
morality is not Christian morality. For this fact be 
blames not so much the commercials as the public. “Most 
of the tricks and immoralities of trade are due to the 
increasing stress of competition,” he says, and “it is the 
ordinary consumer who is largely to blame for this excessive 
competition, through the prevailing passion for cheap 
bargains.” To say this is to open an economic question, 
but not to conclude a moral one. We cannot reform the 
commercial world by a determination to buy in the dearest 
market. That reform is needed in social and industrial con. 
ditions we are all agreed, and it is impossible to deny Professor 
Peile’s contention that Christianity is and was in some sense a 
revolutionary force. ‘“ The Gospel I am trying to preach is 
near nineteen centuries old; the way to its fulfilment is long 
and laborious, and we have almost forgotten that it is heroic,” 
Pliny and Trajan may have been right in thinking that if the 
Roman Imperial system was to be maintained Christianity 
could not be tolerated; but precisely in what manner 
Professor Peile thinks that the world of to-day could profit. 
ably be turned upside down it is not easy to gather. He 
believes that it is “class distinctions, which do not seem to 
grow fainter with the advance of political democracy,” which 
“are the great barrier to Christian work,” but he does not tell 
us how to get rid of them. He believes that we are on the 
verge of “one more great Religious Movement, perhaps the 
greatest the world has known. The principle which inspires 
it comes, on the intellectual side, from our old enemy and 
helper Science in the doctrine of the Unity of all Life and 
Force; on the social side, it appears in the reaction against 
that exaggerated individualism which, like Cain of old, denies 
corporate responsibility: its religious aspect is a quickened 
belief in the brotherhood of all men in Christ.” This religious 
movement is to have an immense social effect,—but of what 
nature we do not clearly gather. His words do not seem to 
imply Socialism in any form, though we read: “ We have no 
right for their sake, or for our own, to preach contentment to 
the poor, or bribe them into acquiescence, until we have 
given them the elementary justice of an equal opportunity of 
living the life which God intended for them.” Later on the 
following sentence forbids a Socialistic conclusion : “ It is idle 
to rail at economic laws, it is ruinous to disregard or trans- 
gress them; because, so long as men are governed by the 
principle of selfishness, economic laws are the correct formula 
for recording and foretelling their mutual relations.” All the 
same, he thinks that these laws will not bave the last word. 
“I believe the Miracle which can alone deliver us from the 
inexorable tyranny of economic laws is the influence of Christ 
upon Human character.” 

Professor Peile tells us that the true object of his lectures 
was to make his hearers think, and in this he has succeeded. 
How far he has helped them to any decision is another 
matter. In this connexion, however, we may not forget that 
the aim of the Gospel is to rouse the conscience, rather 
than to allay the curiosity or bias the intellectual conclusions, 


of men. 





BISHOP DIGGLE ON HOME LIFE* 


Tue Bishop of Carlisle has written a very plain-spoken and 
courageous little book. Whether it carries the reader with it 
or not, it will certainly make him think, and not unfruitfully. 





* Home Life. By J. W. Diggle, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. London: Cassell 
and Co, [is, 6d, net. J 
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The first four chapters treat of the relations of the sexes. 


This is a subject which is commonly left to the writer of 
fiction, who, to say the least, is not always equal to his task. 
It is no small gain to have the carefully-thought-out judgment 
of a writer who speaks with authority, and is, if we may use 
the pbrase, “on the side of the angels.” The graver questions 
which Dr. Diggle raises we must pass by; it is impossible to 
do justice to them here. One minor matter of no little interest 
we may mention. Our author thinks that the practice known 
as “ walking out” has advantages missed, not a little to their 
loss, by the classes to which it is, so to speak, impossible. 
“Walking out,” it may be remarked, is not the same 
as engagement; it is a preliminary which may or may 
not have this ending. And it opportunities for 
mutual knowledge which it is well should be given before 
the engagement is made. In the upper young 
men and women for lack of this knowledge take upon 


gives 
, 
class 


themselves obligations or gquasi-obligations which cannot 
be broken without discredit or observed without permanent 
damage. Incompatibilities of and temper reveal 
themselves when it is too late for a remedy. Possibly if the 
freedom of social intercourse increases as much in the next 
half-century as it has done in the last, some modus vivendi in 
The last four chapters are 


taste 


the matter may be discovered. 
given to the “ Home,” as in the first four we are told how it 
may be rightly constituted. The Bishop is an unques- 
tioning follower of Solomonic precept in the discipline of 
children. “Of all punishments for boys,” he says frankly, 
“the least injurious and the most effectual is flogging,” 
though he would commonly limit it to moral offences and to 
early years. False concords and false quantities used to be 
thus visited in the days of our grandfathers, and even later; 
but that is a thing of the past. Obstinate idleness may well 
be regarded as coming into the class of “ moral offences.” It 
is one of the advantages of superior social station that 
corporal punishment does not degrade. An artisan is much 
more solicitous than a Duke about the dignity of his child in 
this matter. All these chapters are full of sound sense, often 
expressed with much vigour and keenly pointed. Here are 
some exumples:—“ The sleeping sickness of ennui”; “A 
man without a bobby is like a: woman without a needle”; 
“Roughness is sometimes fun, but rudeness is a vice” 
“Don’t try to build a character ina day”; “There need be 
little solicitude about a child's future if it is daily growing” ; 
“Some austere people seem to think that virtue cannot Le 
kept white beneath the level of perpetual snow.” This is 
certainly an admirable little book. 





ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY.* 
Ir is one of the glories of the British Constitution that under 
its aegis we are able to combine many, and sometimes divergent, 
principles in our scheme of government. We owe our liberties 
to its protection; but it lends itself readily to legislation 
coercive of our liberties when such legislation is thought to be 
necessary on behalf of a depressed section of society. This is 
the characteristic attitude of the British politician, and it is 
from this point of view that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s criticism of 
Socialism is written. There are, Mr. Arnold-Forster points out, 
more than one forms of Socialism in tle field. He proposes 
to deal with the Socialism of the active propagandist. “No 
reference is made to the Socialism of the philosophers, or to 
the Socialism which is a necessary part of the machinery of 
any civilised country, and the extension of which may legiti- 
mately form the subject of careful and sympathetic examina- 
tion.” The propagandist, presumably, is the connecting link 
between the ideals of the philosopher and the realm of practical 
politics, All government ultimately rests on force and is in 
restraint of liberty, but since the death of that amiable 
enthusiast, Mr. Auberon Herbert, there is no one to bear 
aloft the standard of philosophical anarchism. Nevertheless, 
the controversy continues to be a controversy between ideals. 
There are those who have persuaded themselves that liberty 
and equality and a well-ordered condition of society can only be 
attained by a detailed and minute coercion of the units which 
compose society. This, of course, is the policy of those who, on 


the lucus a non lucendo principle, term themselves Socialists. 
Guliaepiaisntiecinine 
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This view is now put prominently before us. It lends itself 
well to impassioned advocacy, it imputes all the evils of 
society to principles with which it is at variance, and un- 
doubtedly its high pretensions and plausible declamation are 
obtaining for ita hearing. It is an old creed appearing in 
new garments. Against this reactionary propaganda there 
stands the party of liberty, which, rightly understood, has its 
constructive side. Progress, in this view, involves the adjust- 
ment of individual claims within society by the exercise of a 
free initiative, and, rightly or wrongly, the party which has 
freedom for its watchword believes that this system makes 
inevitably for the liberty, equality, and good order which are 
the ideal of all right-thinking men. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster is for the most part silent on this con- 
structive aspect of liberty. His criticism of the ordinary 
propaganda of Socialism is most effective, and as it is 
throughout documented by appropriate references to Sociulist 
authorities, his book When he has 
finished his admirable destructive criticism, the author makes 
some constructive suggestions. They might be not unfairly 
described as mild homoeopatbic doses of Socialism, and mere 
administrative reforms of minor importance. We doubt 
whether this is a relevant or effective answer to Socialism. It 
will certainly fall short of the expectation of those who wish 
to see a lucid statement of the organising and constructive 
influence of a policy of liberty. We are inclined to despuir of 
the cause of logical controversy when in an argument against 
undue interference by the State we find an author advocating 
the rigging of the market and a diversion of the course of 
industry by a system of regulative tariffs. 


will be most useful. 





THE STORY OF CRIME.* 

Mr. ApAM, who tells us that he is a journalist, set himself 
the task some years ago of studying crime and prison life in 
all its phases. He has received facilities for the prosecution 
of his inquiries from the most diverse quarters, and he has 
produced a very readable book. The curious student will find 
echoes of some of the most poignant tragedies of recent years, 
—the cases of Bennett, the Yarmouth murderer; of Mrs. 
Pearcey ; of Miss Masset; of the unutterable ruffian Klosomski, 
who masqueraded under the name of Chapman; and of many 
more. But the chapters which we chiefly commend are those 
devoted to the prisons,—to Brixton, to Wormwood Scrubbs, 
to Aylesbury, to Broadmoor, to Dartmoor, and, above all, to 
Borstal. We have had in recent years so many highly 
coloured descriptions of prison life from behind the bars that 
it is an agreeable relief to turn to the plain unvarnisbed 
narrative of a trained observer reinforced by his camera. 
It is here that Mr. Adam is at his best. He is well versed 
in the lore of the dock; but his musings and meditations 
could for the most part be dispensed with. He is somewhat 
dogmatic in laying down the principle that “all Governors of 
prisons should of course be civilians.” One at least of the 
very best of modern prison Governors has been a soldier. 
The real essential is that he should be a humane Christian 
gentleman. 





NOVELS. 
THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY.+ 
WE are not quite sure whether Mr. Chesterton was well 
advised in adding “a Nightmare” to the title of his new 
fantasia. On the one hand, it bas the effect of reassuring the 
timorous reader, so that when the suspense of the narrative 
reaches an unbearable pitch, he can always comfort himself by 
saying: “Oh, after all, this is only a dream; the fellow will 
wake up at the end and find himself all right.” But it may 
at once be objected that Mr. Chesterton does not address 
himself to the timorous reader. It is not his way to make 
concessions to the average man; for although an inveterate 
optimist and a supporter of the existing order, his method of 
proving himself on the side of the angels is so paradoxical, so 
exuberant, and occasionally so outrageous that it is often 
calculated, if not actually to make the angels weep, at least 
to disconcert the orthodox. But even those who are most 





* The Story of Crime from the Cradle to the Grave. By H. L, Adam, Illus- 
trated. London: T. Werner Laurie. (12s. 6d. net. | 
+ The Man who was Thursday: a Nightmare, By G. EK, Chesterton. Bristol: 


J. W. Arrowsmith, ([6s.) 
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tolerant of Mr. Chesterton’s lustige Streiche in virtue of his 
underlying sanity may regret that he should have labelled his 
romance a nightmare. For with all its extravagance the 
success of the story depends so much on the semblance of 
realism—which is most skilfully maintained for about three- 
quarters of the book—that it is annoying to have the inevitable 
‘edr’ tywy’ efnypsuny always hanging over us. The story, 
viewed as a mere piece of narration, is up to a certain point 
quite first-rate. It opens much on the same plane as The 
Dynamiter of R. L. Stevenson,—that is, of fantastic, subli- 
mated melodrama, in which the style, at once tense and vivid, 
is in perfect keeping with the astonishing succession of 
incidents which it depicts. The dialectical encounter of the 
two young men at the garden party at Saffron Park, and the 
sudden and wholly unexpected manner in which the anarchical 
poet convinces his opponent of his sincerity, make a brilliant 
opening; but the sequel, in which the detective is elected to 
the Central Anarchical Council, and exhausts all the resources 
at his disposal to evade discovery, rises to the highest level of 
transcendental sensationalism. The note of the narrative 
rises to a positive scream, but it is Mr. Chesterton’s peculiar 
merit that he is able to scream with distinction. Mr. 
Chesterton’s sense of the romantic picturesqueness of London 
has never been more happily displayed than in the scene of 
the night journey on the Thames, or, better still, in his 
appreciation of the exotic character of Leicester Square. The 
actual change from the horrific to the burlesque is happily 
contrived; but unluckily, once the transit is completely 
effected, every semblance of realism is abandoned, and we are 
committed to a carnival of incredible absurdity, out of which, 
by an abrupt jerk of the kaleidoscope, we are suddenly pro- 
jected into an atmosphere of exalted allegory, in which the 
demon-Falstaff of the plot assumes a rdle of mystical 
benevolence. Mr. Chesterton cannot be blamed for failing to 
achieve the impossible—to graft spiritual ecstasy on to riotous 
extravaganza—but it is a pity that he should be so wanting in 
self-criticism as to have made the attempt. The story is a 
wonderful tour de force up to the episode of the duel. The 
subsequent efforts to be facetious and to be edifying have 
marred the delight of a brilliant improvisation. 





Rachel Chalfont. By Sophie Cole. (Duckworth ard Co. 6s.) 
—There is a class of modern novel which is merely concerned 
with the portrait of its heroine,—that is to say, the whole 
book is seen through her eyes, and nothing but her feelings 
and actions is of the slightest account to the author or 
tothe reader. Though this form of fiction always tends to be 
rather unsatisfying, Rachel Chalfont is a favourable example of 
the type, and Rachel herself is an interesting figure. The best 
thing in the book is the description of Rachel’s conduct on 
the discovery of her father’s manuscript novel. How she 
is tempted to use it as her own, and how the eminent novelist 
who helps her in her work discovers her fraud from internal 
evidence, the reader must find out for himself. The end of 
the story is a little conventional, the timely sweeping away 
of Rachel’s rival in the affections of Stafford Imrey being 
more frequently encountered in the pages of a novel than 
in real life. Still, the book is of serious intention, and is 
carefully written, containing in some passages a good deal of 
descriptive force. 

The Night that Brings Out Stars. By Georgette Agnew. 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.)—There are passages in this story that 
make one feel hopeful about Mrs. Agnew’s literary future. The 
Htalian scenes, for instance, are excellent, especially that in which 
Felicity makes the acquaintance of her nephew Rinaldo. This 
nephew plays an important part in the little drama, and always 
does it well. In Felicity herself we feel but small interest. 
When she seeks to earn her living by literature something like 
weariness comes over the reader. This is a story which must be 
told with much freshness if it is to please. We would suggest to 
Mrs. Agnew that she should be more sparing of ornament. Here 
is something about the “Stars”:—‘Gleaming, beckoning, 
guiding, the golden lamps climbed smilingly and jewel-wise to 
the blue-black dome of night.” Does not that suggest “ Della 
Crusca ” ? 

READABLE Novets.—Love and the Ironmonger. By F. J. 
Randall. (John Lane. 6s.)—A book which readers will either 
very much like or dislike, according as they are affected by the 
would-be comic point of view from which it is written——The 
Lost Millionaire. By Lillias Campbell Davidson. 
Co. 6s.)—A frankly melodramatic story of the substitution of a 
stolen child as heir to a property. 





| Moors, it has nothing like the Alhambra to show. 
(Cassell and | 


————— 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as 
reserved for review in other forms, ] hawe net bern 


Notes. (Issued by the Unionist Free-Trade Club, 38 Victoria 
Street, S.W.)—This monthly pamphlet issued by the Unionist 
Free-Trade Club is always moderate and reasonable in tone, and at 
the same time provides admirable powder and shot for the Unionist 
Free-trader. The March issue is a particularly good number. Under 
the heading “The Limits of Scientific Taxation” the editor of 
Notes points out how in Germany scientific taxation has failed to 
provide for the needs of revenue. In the German Empire the 
yearly deficit in the national balance-sheet has become chronie 
The public Debt has steadily increased to huge dimensions, 
and the Minister of Finance, after casting about in all 
directions to try to devise some new scheme which would 
produce more revenue, recently resigned his post, The 
editor goes on to quote from the Berlin correspondent of 
the Times of last November the statement that the present 
time is not a favourable one for the imposition of fresh 
financial burdens. “The high price of food is only paralleled by 
the increasing cost of coal and other commodities. ... . - Scientific 
arguments fail to silence those who, for example, calculate that 
some fourteen thousand children in Berlin exist almost entirely 
on bread and coffee The Socialists are never tired of 
repeating that the agrarian tariff is responsible for the increase 
in the price of bread and other articles of food, that wages have 
not risen to the alleged extent, and that the price of commodities 
like coal is still increasing.” Other exceedingly interesting 
articles in the March Notes are those on “British Wages” and 
“Real Wages,” showing how greatly marked, if we take 
purchasing power, which is the real test of wages, has been the 
increase in remuneration of British labour during the past six 
years. Issued with the March Notes is a capital leaflet on 
“ Unemployment in Germany.” The leaflet in question says in 
detail what Mr. Malcolm says in short in his letter in another 
part of our issue of to-day. 


The British Constitution Association. By Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh. (B.C.A., 23 Charing Cross. 3d.)—This address is full 
from end to end of powerful reasoning, cogent arguments put in 
a way which makes them easy of apprehension. Lord Balfour's 
main object is to champion Liberty against Socialism, and he 
confronts his antagonists with not a few dilemmas. Here is one 
of them. How is the working man to be free when there is only 
one employer? Here is another. There is to be no difference 
between the scavenger and the Premier. Each is to have what 
he wants and nothing more. How about their wives? Are they 
to be dressed alike? Can we imagine a world with all ,the 
women clad in uniform? An American community broke up on 
the question of flowers in the garden. No man, said the purists, 
was to grow them for himself. How about the flowers in the 
women’s hats? We take it that it will be at least as difficult to 
settle this question satisfactorily as it will be to raise loans when 
the precedent of repudiating the National Debt has been 
established. One thing is tolerably clear,—the Socialist com- 
munity would be the paradise of the professional politician and 
the official. The host of workers would be at least equalled by the 
host of those who had to look after their work. 


The Congo State. By A. Castelein, S.J. (D. Nutt. 3s. net.)\— 
Professor Castelein—he occupies a Chair of “ Natural Law,” 
fact which is not incapable of an ironic application—discusses in 
this book the “Origin, Rights, and Duties” of the Congo State 
and the “Charges of its Accusers.” It is prefaced by a letter of 
commendation from M. Ch. Woeste, “Leader of the Ministerial 
Party in Belgium,” in which M. Woeste thanks the author for 
“the important service which he has rendered to a cause which, 
notwithstanding systematic disparagement and blind prejudice, 
is the cause of Christian civilisation”! We are not going to 
argue a question which has been already answered very 
definitely. 


(A. Con- 


Portuguese Architecture. By Walter Crum Watson. 


stable and Co. 25s. net.) —The subject of Portuguese architecture 


has never before been treated asa whole. Mr. Watson does not 
pretend that it is of first-rate importance. There are no buildings 
in the country that can be compared with the masterpieces of its 
neighbour, Spain. Though it was almost entirely occupied by the 
Indeed, the 
Moorish relics are insignificant, though there are many traces of 
Moorish art. Still, the subject was well worthy of attention, and 
Mr. Watson has worked it thoroughly, visiting the buildings 
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which he describes, and employing not only an adequate technical 


knowledge, but showing an enthusiastic interest which will not 
fail to communicate itself in a measure to the reader. Naturally 
much of Portuguese history comes into the treatment of the 
country’s architecture. There is something strange in the very 
existence of an independent kingdom which has no natural 
boundaries, no diversity of language (Portuguese, as Mr. Watson 
remarks, is more like to Castilian than Castilian is to Catalonian), 
and only a minor difference of race, the people being, Celtic 
rather than Iberian, in a greater proportion, it is probable, than 
the other inhabitants of the peninsula, All this has a consider- 
able effect on the development of the national life. Mr. Watson 
completes his subject by treating of church plate and other 


accessories. 


The Kew Bulletin, 1907. (WymanandSons. 6s.)—This volume 
isas full as usual of curious and useful information. There is 
the strictly scientific portion, which has, of course, its own public ; 
there are articles which appeal to a larger circle, all, in fact, who 
care for botany in general, or have a special personal interest in 
horticulture; and there are the “ Miscellaneous Notes,” which are 
sure, we might say, to rouse the attention of somereader Several 
numbers—the Bulletin is published monthly, though here bound 
up in a single volume—contain an article on “Additions to the 
Wild Fauna and Flora of the Royal Botanic Gardens.” In one 
number we see “ Accession of African Tropical Plants, 1899-1906.” 
There are the names of between seventy and eighty donors, and 
the number of specimens sent in was “14,627, of which 11,740 
were presented and 2,887 purchased.” When it is added that 
“about 10,000 specimens were unnamed,” it is evident that there 
is no lack of employment at Kew. In the “ Notes” we see a 
curious correction of a statement that Persian gum was sent from 
the Soudan as native to the country Something of the kind 
happened some years ago, but it no longer takes place; indeed, 
present prices would not allow any profit. An interesting fact 
bearing on important questions is to be found in a statement about 
the lake in the Arboretum. This is filled from the Thames at high 
tide. It was found that mud had been deposited at the rate of 
two inches per annum in parts, and less than an inch in others. 
This shows how careful one should be in drawing conclusions as 
to the age of alluvial deposits. The eight hundred odd pages of 
the Kew Bulletin are certainly well worth the very moderate price 
set on the volume. 


The Book of Ceylon. By Henry W. Cave. (Cassell and Co. 
12s. net; or in the three sections: “Colombo, &c.,” 4s.; “ Kandy, 
&e.,” 6s.; “Northern Provinces, &c.,” 4s.)—This volume seems to 
contain almost everything that can be said about the island, 
telling the reader all that he should see, describing the industries 
of the country, and giving practical guidance as to expenses. A 
one-horse carriage can be hired for a day for 6s. (first class), 
4s. (second) ; a rickshaw for an hour costs 8d., and less than 4d. 
per hour after the first. But the price paid is, as elsewhere, not 
always the same as the official. 

Catalogue of the Gladstone Library of the National Liberal 
Club. (Alexander and Shepheard.)—The Gladstone Library was 
opened by Mr. Gladstone not quite twenty years ago. Among 
the chief promoters of the scheme were Mr. John Noble and 
Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers. The Library consisted in 
1888 of 3,500 bound volumes and as many pamphlets. It now 
numbers 24,460 and 20,152 respectively. The work of the cata- 
logue has been performed by Mr. A. W. Hutton, librarian from 
the foundation to 1899, and his successor, Mr. F. G. Haley. 





Newspaper Press Directory. (C. Mitchell and Son. 2s.)—After 
six “newspaper obituaries,” the most generally known name being 
that of Mr. Joseph Hatton, come various indexes and catalogues 
raisonnés of London, provincial, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish news- 
papers, and of magazines, reviews, &c. Then follows a “ Colonial 
and Foreign Section,” prefaced by a descriptive article on “ The 
New Australian Tariff.” Some of the figures are striking. We 
import to the value of £79,283,565 from the Colonies, and levy 
duties on £138,962, or one five-hundred-and-seventieth ; the Colonies 
import from us £63,097,000, and levy duties on £44,963,000, or 
nearly five-sevenths. The things admitted free which used to 
be taxed under the old tariff are “piece goods, cotton, linen, 
baize, &c.,” “ jute piece goods,” “ marine engines,” “ phonographs,” 
and “cycle parts.” Jute seems to be the most important item. 
After this paper comes a catalogue of the Australasian Press. 


The Oficial Year Book of the Church of England. (S.P.C.K. 3s.)— 
This is a volume, it is almost needless to say, of the very greatest 
interest. It may be noted that nine Sees have been founded in 
the last thirty years at an expense of £727,000. It is proposed to 








found thrée more (Sheffield in York Province, and Essex and 
Suffolk in Canterbury), and money is being collected for these. 
We observe that the total amount of Easter offerings in thirty- 
seven dioceses is £105,789. Surely for the Inland Revenue to 
make all the trouble that they have done for a sum of £5,289 is 
not a little unworthy. The sum represents about ‘000016 of the 
total revenue. In the list of communities we see there are three 
brotherhoods (one is said to be under episcopal visitation) and 
twenty-six sisterhoods, in four of which mention is made of the 
Bishop. 


In “Routledge’s New Universal Library” (G. Routledge and 
Sons, 1s, net per vol.) we have The Tragedies of Sophocles, Trans- 
lated by Dean Plumptre, and Rienzi, by Lord Lytton. In the 
same publishers’ “ Muses’ Library” we get Poems of Bret Harte 
(1s. net), a treasury of good things, some of them not as well 
known on this side of the Atlantic as they deserve to be.—— 
Mr. Alfred H. Miles continues his selection of “ The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century” by another volume, The Sacred 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century Edward Hayes Plumptre to Selwyn 
Image (same publishers, ls. 6d. net). There are twenty-five 
names in all, among which the best known are Cecil F. Alexander 
and William Alexander, Aubrey de Vere, Coventry Patmore, 
W. C. Smith, George Macdonald, Christina Rossetti, and F. R. 
Miles adds selections from some sixty other 
(might we suggest 
” which cannot 





Havergal. Mr 
writers,—under the heading of “Ac etiam” 
that “atque” would be an improvement on “ae, 
come before a vowel?) 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall and Mr. Henry Frowde publish an 
edition of “The Works of Charles Dickens: Complete in Twenty 
Volumes,” with the original illustrations by Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” 
&e. (1s. 6d. net per vol.) A Popular History of the Church of 
England, by William Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon (John 
Murray, 2s. 6d. net), is republished in a popular edition.——We 
have also received a new edition of Worship and Song, Edited by 
W. Garrett Horder (Novello and Co.) An “Index of Authors” 
has been added. This is a great improvement. Surely it is a 
help to devotions when we know whose words we are using. Nor 
is the thought that the author may have worshipped God under 
different forms without its salutary influence. 











The Ordnance Survey at Southampton has published a map 
with the title of North-Western Trans-Frontier, which exhibits 
on the half-inch-to-the-mile scale the country which was the 
scene of the recent expedition. The whole country included 
is, roughly measured, sixty-three miles by forty-six. Peshawar 
is on the east some twelve miles from the northern frontier, and 
about twelve miles west of this place is the Jamrud Fort, and the 
Khyber Pass half as much again. 


We have received from Messrs. Frost and Reed, of Bristol, a 
fine etching by M. Victor Freillon of Mr. C. N. Hemy’s picture 
(R.A., 1906) of “Lower Away!” a very spirited rendering of a 
scene in a yacht-race, when the wind has grown too much for the 
stretch of canvas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


- 
Abbott (L.). The Parables, cr 8¥0...........+++seseeee socses coveges cosenesfOOUen) Bet Ff 
Allan (A.), The Advent of the Father, cr 8V0 ..........cce00s (MacLehose) net 6/0 
Allen (P.), The Old Order Changeth, er 8vo ...............(Brown & Langham) 3/6 
Anderson (J. W.), Refrigeration, 8¥0 ........ccccseersssssee ees» (Longmans) net 7/6 
Balfour (E.), A Winning Loser, cr 8vo.... ancepgdebnbenes (Ouseley) 3/6 
Bartlett (E. A.-), Richard Langhorne, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 6/0 


Belasco (G. S.), The God of Our F athers, and other Sermons (Jacobs) vet 3/6 
Bell (R.). Health at its Best v. Cancer, cr 8¥0..........000 eeceeee (Unwin) net 50 
Birkhead (A. ), The Master Knot, cr 8vo .. aaa (Lane) 6/0 
Boelter (W. R.), ‘ ‘lark'’s New System German Book, Part I. (Simpkin) net 


Bottomley (H. H.), Suctessful Salesmanship, cr 8V0..........+« Simpkin) net 3 
(Alston Rivers) 6/0 


3owen (M.). X. Sword Decides, cr SVO;.......0+.cs00++++ . 
Brodrick (M.), The Trial and Crucifixion “ Jesus Christ...(J. Murray) net 36 
Brown (C.), The Wond orful Souracy, er 8ve (R.T.S.) 26 
Bumpus (T. F.), London Churches, Ancient and M: ode ro, 2 vols. cr 8vo 

. W. Laurie) each net 60 


Burpee (L. J.), The Search for the Western Sea, 8v0 ...(Alston Rivers) net 160 
The Tree of Heaven, cr 8vo . (Constable) 60 
Greening) 60 
(Cassell) 6/0 


Chambers (R. W.), 
Cleeve (L.), The Cardinal and Lady Susan, cr 8vo 
Cooke (W. B.), Her Faithful Knight, er 8vo ....... 

Dease (A.), The Beckoning of the Wand, 8vo ...... 





Driesch (H.), The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, _ ( 

Duncon (J.), Lady Lettice, Viscountess Falkland, 4to . Murray) net oV 
Elliot (R. H.), The Clifton Park System of Farming, 8vo........... Simpkin) 36 
Fletcher (B.), Richard Wihen, SUENED cosenmtaieencennitiin ww (W. Scott: net 3/6 
Fletcher (J. 5.), Paradise Court, er 8vo pewene : (Unwin) 60 
Fox (A. D.), Follow Up, or 8v0 a icrecechi aad ‘(Brown & Langha m) 6/0 


Garvey (1.), A Comedy of Mamm« on, cr Svo ... e . (Richards) 6/0 
Gomme (G. L.), Folklore as an Historical ‘Selonee, 8vo ‘ (Methnen) net 76 
Gordon (E, M.). Indian Folk Tales, er 8vo . senmnatiels .. (E, Stock) .3/6 
Gorst (Mrs. H. E.), The Th ef on the | Cross, cr 8vo (Nash) 6/0 
Goss (C. W. F.), ¢ re »sby Hall, 8vo ....(Crowther « Goodman) net 50 
Graham (H. G.), Literary and Historical "Esaays, OPO..ncesenen (Black) net 5/0 
Granville (R.), The King’s Gener.] iu the West: Life of Sir R. Granville, 

1600-1659, 8vo , : - (Lane) net 10/6 
Henson (H.). Christ aud the Nation, “cr 8vo . i (Unwin) net 5/0 
Horton (R. F. , My Belief, er Svo (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
James (M. R.), Descriptive Catalogue of the 8S. in ‘the Library of Gon- 

ville and Caius College, Vol. IL, roy 8VO...... ‘amb. Univ, Preas) net 10/6 
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Jebb (C.), A Star of the Salons: Julie de Lespinasse, 8vo ...(Methuen) net A L L : A N 6 E 
Jeffs (H.), The Good New Times, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) 2/6 


Jones le S.), The Romes ret Br B.C. 29—A.D. 476, cr 8vo tig scare) 

Kelly (C. A.), Lays of Hellas, cr 8vo ...... eeesces Siiastaaiiodentcentabeii - Paul) net 3 

aay f .), Essays, er 8vo . entee ied) net ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Kidd ‘(D.), Kafr Socialism, ‘Bv0.. ° (Black) ne / 

Leys (J. K.), The Missing Bridegroom, cr 8vo ...... Digby & Long) 6/ Hzap Orriczs: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON Ec 
McKenzie (F. A.), The Tragedy of Korea. cr 8vo . «(Hodder & Sclomghtos} » BA, 
queceeneees (S.), eg en hen yam soe pilin =O oh) ek f ACCUMULATED FUNDS. 
Manvel (R. B. de) Reau Brummell and his Times, 8vo . ..(Nash) ne’ - 

Marriott (C.), The Kiss of Helen, cr 8vo ....... “ Nz 5 ss £16,000,000, 
Marsh (R.), The Coward Behind the Curtain, cr 8v0.. ...(Methuen) 6/ pened 

a le G os a he Law of Wills . ~iaiavaas —— Chairman: 
Michael (C. D.), President Roosevelt, cr 8V0.....06......ceeeesceeeee (E, Dalton) 2 

Millionaire Girl (The). and other Stories, by ‘‘ Rita,” cr 8vo 5 Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 
Morichini (U. L.), Seed on Stony Ground. cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6; The operations of the Company extend to the following, among oth 
Morse (H. B.), The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire, 8vo branches of Insurance :— er 


(Longmans) net 7/ 
Phillipson (C.), Two Studies in International Law (Stevens & Haynes) net & LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Yortfolio of Measu ed Drawings, Vol. II., folio (Lockwood) net 21) 4 ‘ 
Potts (H.), His Final Flutter, er 8vo., sinaest Chatto & Windus) 6) Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
..(Ward & Lock) 6; Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 


Vanshon « E. R.), The Choice, cr 8v0 .. 
Kees (J. D.). The Real India, 8vo (Methuen) net Personal Accident and Diseaso. 


Richardson (S. 8.), Magnetism and Electricity, cr 8vo (Blackie) net 5/ Third Party Risks. 

Richardson (W. S.), David, Warrior and Poet-King, er 8vo ...(Collier) net 7/6 Burela and Theft 

h.dding (George), Schoolmaster and Bishop, by his Wife..(E. Arnold) net 15/ giary 

Ridge « W. P.). Speaking Rather Seriously, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net Plate Glass. 

lobertson (W.), Meat and Food Inspection, 8vo (Bailliére) net Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 


lobson (J.), The Resurrection Gospel, cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 





SSSGSSSSSS 


Ss 
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Salmon (A. L.), West Country Verses, cr 8vo .... W.i Blackwood) net 

Swan (A. S.), Anne Hyde, cr 8vo ..(Hodder & Stoughton) The terms and conditi f Ins f. ll cl 

Tabor (M. E.), The Saints in Art, 12mo .... (Methuen) net OE SND Tan ae CNS ee COR eee ED 

Thomas (E.), Some British Birds, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) BONUS YEAR.— Participating Life Polic ies effected this year at Fall 

Townley (H.), The Splendid ( Soward, cr 8vo.... Greening) Anuvual Premiums will Participate in the Profits for the Quinquenuial 

Tucker (B.), The Ring: a Romance, er 8vo .. seeereees .(Heinemanu) Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had licati 

Green G3. hee Gal, er Ove. (Cassell) ane 4 > he 4. — m ay be had on application to any of the 
(Methuen) 

Weathers (J.), A Practical Guide to School, b Cottage, and Allotment 

Weaver (A. B.), Abbreviated Longhand, “4to. sail ...(R. Calley) net & 3 

Webb (M. de P.), India and the Empire, cr 8v0 .. (Longmans) net § MARTELL Ss BRANDY. 

woe ae x <a .(Renshaw) 32 

indle ( hat) is ai eP Bro... (Sands) net 3/6 ’ 

5 MARTELL’S BRANDY. 


Sorenson (E. S.), The Squatter’s Ward, cr 8vo... (ees & Blackett) 
Thibault (P. J.), Metallurgy of Tin, 8vo ... (I. Pitman) net te the Inswed. 
Townsman’s Farm (The), by “ Home Comntien, * .. (Cassell) net Term, ending 3lst December next. 
Van Vorst (M.), The Sentimental Adventures of ‘Jimmy ‘Buistrode, er 8vo ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
Gardening, cr 8vo ‘i ... (Lougmans) net 
Whitie cw: i iauual of the Practice aid T Theory 0 of t‘iicin, 2 vole MARTELL’S BRANDY. 
Wyndham di i ses and Rue, cr | bien meonennenescnsneonosons (Richards) 6/0 
MARTELL’S BRANDY. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


—_—p>——— 


OUTSIDE Pace (when available) FourTERN GUINEAS, Blue and Silver Label. 
£12 12 Narrow Column (Thirdof la se) £1 

Hall- -Page (Columa) 6 6 9 Half Narrow Column ... 2 

Quarter-l’age (Half-Column) 3 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Columu 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 88. MARTELL’S BRAN DY. 


COMPANIES. 
GeatEe Fame oncesencsseee eee £16 16 A. | Inside Page £1414 
ive lines (45 words) and under to broad column (half-width), 5a.; andlaa ’ 
line for oa, additional Sneteentetntne on an average ticelve words)» MARTELL s B RAN DY. 
arrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. au inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. MARTELL’S BRANDY. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15a. an inch, ’ 
Displayed nee -—T) Soa to apann, . M ARTE LL Ss BRAN DY. 
‘erms ; net 


LIBERTY AND CO PANELLING |LEA & LEA & 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
in Tudor PAPERING | PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SACOSS AS Siatastte GG pereumese DECORATING 


GEORGIAN to t fixed 
Queen Annesives beTaiteo | SAUCE. SAUCE. 
DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 


SOLID OAK PANELLING By Royal Warrant 
to 
@] Ss L E R His Majesty the King. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS: DRUCE & CO., BAKER ST., LONDON, W. 


17 NEWMAN STREET, Oxford Street, W. CURTAIN FABRICS OLD CHIMNEY PIECES 
SILK AND WOOL FABRICS OLD OAK-PANELLING 


, REPRODUCTION OLD STYLE WALL PAPERS 
ARGYLL OLD PERSIAN AND TURKEY CARPETS AND RUGS 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


CARS. Estimates FREE. 
H AMP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

Simple. Emcient. Reliable. their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 
BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS of 


APPOINTMENT) an watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 every description of Household 
Manufacture now bear the annexed ‘Trade-Mark. and Personal Effects, together with 
TO THE KING. | wew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on numerous valuable advantages that are 
application. not provided in any other Depository 

E. DENT and CO, Ltd., tn Great Brkain. 
Makers of the great Westmiuster Clock, Big Ben. HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 























“Argyll Motors,” Ltd., Alexandria by Glasgow. 
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Terms of Subscription. R OYAL ZSLLO wy Loxton OLLEGE 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
ana Hall. . ouarterty, | TP? SOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT— 
cary. + uarterly. 1. A RESIDENT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. 
ee © SE ee Me re. 8 6....¢0 4...0 ? 8 2. A RESIDENT ASSISTANT-LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR 
in 


Kingdom ..-e+eee+s 
uy F he 
Tnefolonitn Americ, Fr ~ c jermang. The candidates who are appointed will be expected to come into residence 


lonies, America, France, Germany, India, ~ 
China BC. wssecescsececcsecsececstescece, 212 6.000016 8....0 8 2 | 12 October, 1998, 
| Applications for these posts, accompanied by four copies of testimonials, 
eee . ————— | should be sent by April 16th to the PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey, from whom all particulars may now be obtained. 


N AGENT MANAGING LARGE. ESTATES in’ the 
[ Midlands has a VACANCY in his office for a PUPIL: exceptional 


2 d 
I ND IA N TEA ESTATE FOR Ss AL E. | opportunities of gaining experience in every class of ere —Apply, 
" W.c 














—_—_ 
— 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 








Box 233, The Spec rtate rl 1 _We ellington Street, Strand, London, 





Small Tea Estate, elevation 7,000 feet. | a ae? A oon 
NILGIRI HILLS, 8. INDIA, near Ootacamund, pe PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — ARCHITECT 

ood returns, with reserve land. Camphor grows well ; also a profitable (A.R.I.B.A.), experienced Tutor, will RECEIVE > PUPIL, giving 
| thorough tuition for Examinations of Institute aud careful supervision in 

addition to practical experience in office of good class of work ~ Apply, 


iving ¢ 
ane tor dairy-farming and stock. Big-game shooting and hunting 
e drawn thrice weekly by Hunt from Ootacamund 

Box 235, The Spectator, 1 Welliogton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


situated within district 
while seat of Government (six months). Good investment in lovely climate 


‘sidential proprietor, retiring officiul, delicate person, &c. Moderate NTS ~ ——9ry . 
for seslteruicalare “trou “PROPRIETOR,” Box 225, The Spectator, 1 Wel- P.O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYN OCH, Limited, 
fngton Street, Strand, London, W.C have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 

- YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners, No premium 





RTHOG —TO LET, FU RNISHED, during May, June, required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
August, ond September, ‘“‘ Bron Fegla,” a roomy, comfortable, well- | SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
1, plainly-furnished DETACHED HOUSE, in beautiful scenery, = ~ 























ypointec 
pa to Barmouth Estuary, one mile from foot of Cader Idris, five minutes 


d ti Three large recept seven bedr —*F, D.C.,” 
from Barmouth Junction. ree large reception, en bedrooms. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Eccles" Vicarage, Manchester. 








OR SALE. —ALASSIO, IT, ALIAN RIVIERA.— : = iw 

Compact well-built VILLA in beautiful grounds of 3 acres (which would \T. MARGARET s, POLMONT, STIRLIN GSHIRE — 
attord excelient building sites, without prejudice to existing house), situated kK) Boardig School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 

his gh, 2 mile from sea. English Church and | tiou Department, and the Oxfordand Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 
excelleut English Library. Sanitation good ; water from own spring. Suitable Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
for Euglish or American family. Contaivs 13 rooms, studio and loggia. individual attention. Large playing-tields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.~ 

Particulars from PROPRIETOR, Box 237, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Strand, London, W.C. 2 a ea ae a "r" ~ es 

ee at yer - IGHFIELD HENDON MIDDLESEX. 
7 ENSINGTON ABLE HOME ' OFFERED SH : , 

] — oe 0 LADIES. Qui ic rt « o “ u situation ; few weeks or months.— 
Write “F. ” 43 Edwardes Square, W. 


among the olives, 200 feet 











Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 








9 e E ASTER HOL IDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th 1908. 


To aaaTe, above AIGLE, SWITZERLAND.— Be meeovent 
i CHALET, 7 rooms (12 beds), TO LET from June 25th to July 13th 1A NON WILS SON WISHES to RECOM MEN iD a a 
joclusive. All included except table hnen, towels, aud servant. £5 5s.— BOARDING. SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
Apply Miss EGERTON, 3 Belgrave Place, 8. W. otf England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
a Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis, —Principals, 

Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. Grow BOROWGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. aLove sea-level. Thoroughly 
Special attention to development of character. — Principal, 


‘ee ‘TY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING Ere *. MELVIL L GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, 'T'rs’, Certilicate (Registered), 

















OF YORKSHIRE, —Address, Whincroft, Crow ‘borough, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. {DG or HIGH SCHOOL FOR ~~. Limited, 
™ ( 2 HAGLEY RUAD, BIRMINGUAM, 
afty INGTRUCTIESS iu PHYSICAL EXERCISES ‘Quaieation fava | (, Head-Mistrem Mine @. JFAMLETON  XOUNG. BA. (Dublin) 
case, of nen Peay ee Bay lines will be necessary, Salary, BOAR DING HOL SE, No. 26 Has rley Koad (next door sg the A ai 
CE Oe nee ee Oe ee Wale oe ee “Sasteamemmeina bi wee rely any the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 





DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall 
must be returned not later thaa 9 a.im. on 3lst Marel, 
Copies of not more than three recent testimonials may be sent with the 


1902. 100 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 





I JOLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA S.—Boarding School for 
-c.1 to give a demonstration. Girls of good social position; ouly 20 taken. London Professors. 
2. Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 

culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits seagen to Londoa 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY 


‘T HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to joiu if Special Subjects 
only are required. Iinportance attached to the study of Languages, Music, 
and Art. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily walks and games, 
Rid ling, bathing.—Prospectus on application to P RINC [PAL. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh "Court, neur 
t . Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss ME DINA 5S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Effic ie ms Staff of 'eachers. Extensive and beautiiul grounds affonl 
special advantages for Open-air Life aud Games, Preparation for University 
Exam se undertaken. Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on applic ition. 


application, 
Selected candidates may be req 
Canvassing will be a dis 1" lit 


TNIVERSITY COL LW TE OF ¢ SOUTH _ WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deh« adir Cymru a Mynwy, Caerdydd, 

















The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLIC ATIONS for the post 
of PROFESSOR of GREEK, at the unnual salar y of £3 
Further particulars may be obtained from the m ~~ Oey to whom 
applications with testimonials should be seut on or before Saturday, 


Muay 2nd, 1908, 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
7th February, 1908, Registrar. 
NLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 
 , 


A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED for ST. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, JOTHEN , CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY —The 
CANTEBBURY, to enter upon his duties after the Summer Holidays 1) Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING aud DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Stipend, £500 per annum, and house, &c., &e. Candi lates, who must not | j indergarten and Trainiauzg Department for Studeuts. Climate very healthy 
exceed 40 years of age, must be Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, and in | 444 prac ng: 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Holy Orders, Applications, stating age and experieuce, with one copy of not | Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
more than four testimonials, together with three references, must be sent in | Qpay uff of Mistresses, _ Visiting Specialists, ‘Terms mo lerate. 











not later than April 29th next.—Further pagehoutans as to duties, emoluments, - ~ —_———_—— 
&ec., may be obtained from the Secretary, Rev. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A., ANSDOW N E HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
at the Office of the Corporation, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. | J 4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
RED 4 ath Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin, Thorough Education 


. >» Ss’ “ y SC 
} EQUIKED for the GIRLS’ ¢ }OLLEG [A t i oa CH OOL | on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
a RE SIDENT MISTHE 38 “— tad +4 - ae =~ S + = oe, Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations aud for the Uuiversities if 
5. Subjects Lagush Language ane atten ean | rex ed, ~ithy situation. enu hockey, &c. 
English and European History for the Senior Classes. Latin desirable. - yeived m. : = cc -_Ten a : we - en . 
Degree, training, and same experience necessary. Salary £130, with board and | 6 ORRAN SCHOOL, WATE ORD, HERTS, 


lodgicg during school terms r irst-class passage paid on three years’ engage- 
ment ; to becin work as soon as possible after July 15th.—Apply immediately Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


to the SECRETARY, Association of University Women Teachers, 66 Bland- Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil. 
ford Street, Portman ‘Square, London, W., giving full particulars, Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 








SU NOE, IRK TANTE ; | . - = — ° : 
NSURANOE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED. Must be | Gp HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL—School for the 
under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign lancuages S inaeiRitee alt inal n.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
is indispensable.—Apply by letter only, stating age and particulars of College), » 7 M Por TER, - oad 1 ew { vl r fied Staff of resident 
parentage, education, and previous emplo \yment (if any), to the MANAGER, | ollege), au -_ —~ ee SS ee eee — 
Fire De art t, G . 1 Asst » Company, Lta., Nn Lombard Street, E.c. | Engnsh and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
ee eee noe zorape : ——__— given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
LADY is REQU IRED at once to SU PERI NTE ND near the Downs, | ‘Teunis aud Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
LX the WORK among INVALID and CRIPPLED CHILDREN. Previous | /utire charge of Pupils trom India and the Colonies. 
experience in Social Work and C.O.S. methods desirable; also Nursing “NIINNY > al . AWN y 
experience. Board and lodging offered in return for services.—Apply, YUNNYBRAE, GRA N GE-O Vv E R- SA N DS 
SECRETARY, W ‘s Settlement, C g Town, E. apes 
- — —— = on 2 a ~ school for Girls. Thorough education. Successes in Oxford and Cam- 
\ ERMANY —A YOU NG LADY of Good E duca ation is | bridge Locals. Higher Senior and Junior. Excellent statf. Beautiful le aith 
DESIRED as COMPANION (without payment and without re- | resort. Much outdoor exercise and games.—Principal: Miss BRO'PH ERS. 
muneration) in a German Officer's Family (three in numbe r). Good home. 7 ar "RN 'S iy 
Best society and opportunities for acquiring the German !anguage.—Write in NGL O-FRENCH SC H¢ OL, ST. = BERNARD'S, SUR- 
first it instance to SMIT ‘a, » He lig ” nt erg, Beeche roft Aver iue, Stafford. 1TON. HILL.—Principals Miss SUTTILIT. Wil Madeinoiselle 
= patentee a | KOSSEUX. The SU MMER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 8th. 


N EXCELLENT OP EN SING OCCURS in a LARGE ( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
. PROFESSIONAL AGENCY BUSINESS of high reputation for an FARM, NEWBURBRY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
University man able to invest £1000. Good prospects Open to fullest | and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French 
investigation.— Apply by letter o valy to HARSTON and BENNETT, Solicitors, | man. Gardening, Carpentegjng, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Printipals; LILY 
4 Bishopsgate Within, L udou, B.C. LUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS FR US. See Prospectus, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (fornferly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Art, Musie, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 








Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
‘ President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Dettenan awarded to ful student: Schoois and Colleges 
ae with qualified teachers. 

SALTH STUDEN'TS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a professiou ure received as Health Students for a special course of 
iustruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massawe, Anatomy, Physi- 
Ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ARDON PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 30 Castle 
St. East, Oxford Circus, London,—Ladies trained in gymnastics, drill, 
genes, r dial mo ts, &c., for recognised PUBLIC certificates. The 
incipal and all assistants hold these same certiticates. References permitted 
to Eustace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Scott, M.A., LL,D., &., &e. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 
‘or attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movemeuts, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Aisthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 
Send for Prospectus. 


J},ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, Monte- 

fiore ; tary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 























ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
“Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘l'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

ractical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS’ COMPANY, 
kK’) LIMITED.~The COUNCIL OFFER in July, 1908, TWO ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value or £60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four 

ears, at St. Leonards School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the 
ull School Fees. Preference will be given to Daughters of Professional Men 
or of Officers in H.M. Service.—Particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the School, St. Andrews, Fife. 3rd March, 1908. 


Si EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached honse 4 mins. 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE. 


VEN FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of £50 value, for one 
year in Seaside Boarding-School. Open only to Daughters of Professional 

Men. References required. Excellent opportunity. Modern education. Special 
attention to health & individualdevelopment. Gymnastics, basket-ball. hockey, 
tennis. —‘* PRINCIPAL,” Box 234, The Speciator, 1 Wellington St.. Strand. W.C. 

















ENSINGTON.—REFINED HOME for YOUNGER 

LADIES visiting or living in London for social, educational, and 
other purposes. Assistance in sight-seeing. Chaperonage. Good table. 
Home comforts.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke 
Kensington. W. 


m9 CLERGYMEN. 

In a FIRST-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL, a VACANCY, eet aside 
by the Principal for Clergymen’s Daughters who require au Education among 
girls of good social position, WILL BE OPEN AT EASTER. The Fees are 
rey expenses out of pocket.—PRINCIPAL, Watson’s Advertising Offices, 

Bouverie Street, E.C. 


Gardens, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


43 230 32s CcCOLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Kev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineeriig Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Sch ool. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 17th. 


AA eects or nt SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
ine buildings. 





Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boatinz, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 
Henl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. _ 


ARWICK SCHOOL 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40-£20) 
open to Boys under 154 will be HELD on APRIL 15th _ léth. Examina- 


tion at the School and elsewhere.—Apply H EAD-MASTE ss i ee 
Hi scnorans SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL HOUSE 
Lb. 





SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on APRIL 14th and 
.—W,. 4. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head-Master. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 
Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1903 and 1907, 
. 4 aw +— for ent poy Students is a CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
neluding Economics an ern History with i iati 
Political Institutions and Social Problems "2°" "ference to existing 
The School continues to hold a stron sition i i . 

Natural History, Archaeology, Guspentep, Oo. mune So Sclemp Rew wate 
For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with 1 : 
apply tothe HEAD MASTER, Bootham School York °° 520larships, 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate 

Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab, 


|: Ramtinatheatiins COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


of Distinction in the 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air 
soil, in 35 on < a and is lighted by electricity. yy te 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gai % i 
Schools in the last ten years. pegeaes at the Dae 


B RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
) >) Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warien’s Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions valu 
30 guineas per annum, wiil be competed for in June-July next, , 
The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th, 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 2rd, Candi 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908, . 


Apply to the WARDEN. 
EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


SCHOOL 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDs, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above ‘the 
town aud the Thames Valley. 
_ For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 














PSWICH SCHOOL.—ScnoarsHirs EXAMINATION, 


Six Entrance Scholarships, tenable at School House, are Offered for Com- 
petition, Value (about £25) reducing cost of Board and Tuition to 40 guineas per 
annum. Also Musical Scholarship of same value. Examination on April 2ad 
and 3rd. Papers sent to Preparatory Schools of Candidates. 

In June two Scholarships value £15, tenable with above, will be com- 
peted for. 

_ Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


as LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MARCH. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
sa ton FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
ou JULY Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOUL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Muster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
‘the Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
__ For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


U RHAM SCHOOL. 


19098 SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 2nd. At least 2 of £50 and 4 of £20.— 


Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
J ING’S SCHOOL WORCESTER. 
EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL 11th (10 a.m.) 
Age allowance.—Apply Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, Hon, Canon, Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
_ Junior School, quite separate houses, teachiug, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School oa 
MARCH Slst.—For particulars of admission on the Foundation, apply to the 


WEAD-MASTER. . 
QHIGWELL SCHOOL ESSEX, 
EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS ON APRIL 71m. 

a a Apply to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


HERBORN E SCHOOL=— 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
ander 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of June.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


SG HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


lye VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Nuvul and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTEB, 
9 See VALENCE SCHOOL 
‘ 4 See EXAMINATION will be HELD on WEDNESDAY, 
pril 8th. 
_ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


GS TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS. Principal, Mr. EDW. GRLERSON, a perfectly 
Public-school boys received. 






































Classical and Modern sides, 











self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ experience. 


Prospectus on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New 
Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


Established 1890, 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patnoxy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, xe. Cot abe 
wners, Land-agents. Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Co’ onis * 
ForLaud-0 Farming and Colouial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. seal 
spectus of Curriculuin, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
FOr ee de, appl to the PRINCIPAL. 
Diplo: ‘NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1903. 


a an 
mre 


— Ae Ae ‘ ‘ y v a5 - 

+ GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colomes, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. _ pn 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 1ith and 
1908, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCH( )LARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 


anal four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 


ouse Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
Howper. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 2ud and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 


Abingdon. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


il SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 19th and 20th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 











Neen eS == ge ~~ eae ena tamna “ 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Classical and Modern sides. VACAN@IES in School House and Junior House. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION MAY 5th and 6th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
EK Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually iu March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


OT PAUL’S [00 





SCHOOL 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, April the 7th, and 
three following days, for filling about Thirteen Vacancies on the Foundation 
—Particulars of the Examination may be obtained from the Bursar, Mr. 8. 
BEWSHER, St. Paul's School, W. Kensington, W. 


TALLERSLIE, FREMINGTON, N. DEVON.— 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, facing south onahill. Eleven 
acres of grounds, gymnasium, sanatorium, Three Scholarships at Chelten- 
bam and Haileybury and Two Cedetships at Osborne in 1907,—Head-Master, 
H. 8. CHURCH, B.A., Classical Honours, Cambridge. 


NCHOLARS HI P—£50—LITTLE BOYS. 
S THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next April Ist and July Ist a SCHOLARSHIP 2£50—nsual fee 
£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promiwe of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY, 
Cc. C. LEMPRIERE, Head-Master. 
RIVATE TUITION with HOME LIFE.—Rev. CHAS. 
DENMAN, Farley, near Cheadle, Staffs, Receives 2 Pupils (aged 16 and 
upwards), and has ONE VACANCY, Easter. Has successfully prepared for 
Public Schools, University and other Examinations. Braciug climate, Peak 
District. French, German. Highest references. Terms moderate. 


RIVATE TUITION.—CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Honours), 
resident in London, COACHES for EXAMINATIONS or READS with 
PUPILS studying privately. Classics, Mathematics, French Literature, &c, 
Experienced teacher. Highest references.—For terms, &c., apply “‘ TUTOR,’ 
Box 236, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Peterstield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

wird or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds ; 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision, 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—An OXFORD 

M.A., D.C.L., RECEIVES into his house in Term Time or Vacation, 
ONE or TWO RESIDENT PUPILS to Prepare for the Universities or 
General Tuition. Comfortable house in a central part of Oxford, and good 
garden. References permitted to Heads of Colleges. Good references required. 
—Address, * D.C.L.,"’ Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 









































FOREIGN. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 


Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate, Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blauche, Paris. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
BEN.—Eduecational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards, 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN- 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualitied Teachers, 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 





NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension).— 

IDEAL SPRING RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun, 

Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving, 
Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


Excellent 


cwsine. Terms from 6 francs. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR Em. WOLTERS, 2 DetmMotpstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms, 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly 2100. Highest refs, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


BK etcation. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W, 


S° HOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
kK BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


FORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aud Educational Homes” (500 
pages), published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 
full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 
establishmentsin Great Britain aud on the Continent. Price Sixpence. 
To be obtained post-free from the publishers, Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Souare, London, W. 





143 Cannon Street, 


BE 


QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 


tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEE VOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


TT? INVALIDS.— A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDEN'T-PATLENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd.,22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “‘Iriform, Loudon.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














MISCELLANEOUS. 











| } 


by FOUR SISTERS (gentlewomen), the 


WANZED; » 
j CHARGE of CUILDREN (English, Anglo-Indian, Colonial: or 


Continental). 

Comfortable home in the North of England ; healthy situation. 

Large house and garden, lawn tennis, croquet, &c., and within five minutes 
of a good beach, 

Education undertaken and holiday children received ; good medical attend- 
ance; references given and required. 


Address—Miss ELLA RAY, East House, Ryhope, near Sunderland, 
RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 


—Rerv. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 
ee oy FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
F THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 











TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, 
and Electricity. 
] EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 
Holidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 
moorland, Walks, picnics, games, music; and in the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. Fast through trains.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


}PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ry\HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 








every 
8 














myYPEW-RITIN@G WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. ‘lerms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Loudon, W.C. 








THO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. @¢<.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s, 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C, 
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OME MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH 
<;° (ADDITIONAL ,CURATES SOCIETY). 


TO PROVIDE CLERGY FOR POUR PARISHES, 


NOTICES have been issued to more than a thousand poor parishes that 
the Grants at Midsummer will be paid at a reduced rate unless the 
SUPPLEMENTARY MONEY (about £8,000) required to allow payments 
to be made in full be received before May 31st. 


CONTRIBUTIONS may be sent to Canon PETIT, 39 Victoria Street, 
‘Westminster.. Cheques should be crossed Coutts and Co. for account of 
Additional Curates Society. 


orers FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 





According to the latest Parlinmentary Return, the number of experiments 
made in 1906 was 46,073. A larze number of these were inoculation experi- 
meuts, aud, as the report says, “‘are attended. by no considerable, if appre- 
ciable, poin.”’ The pain dees not lie in the operation itself but in the after 
effects. The substance administeréd may set up a condition of disease which 
becomes extremely puinfal, and the animal may be kept alive until the main 
result of ti ¢ e :per:ment has been attained. 

Coutribw io .s to the Society gratefully acknowledged. 





Rag rere POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
2'4 Watches, Rivgs, Trinkets, Silver; Antiques; and False Teeth bought 
for’cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


ar aod Selections 
6 Ib., 28.; 91b., 2s. 6d.; ILIb.,38.; 141b., 3s. 6d. ; 





of Guaranteed Excellence. 
211b., 5s. Carriage 

id. Dressed for cooking, Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 
Full particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
COM PANY, Dent. 7. Grimsby. 


NKESH FISH.—The quality and freshness of the Fish we 
send are unequalled. 6 1b.,2s.; 91b., 2s. 6d.; 13 Ib.,3s.; 14]b., 3s. 6d, ; 
21 1b.,5s. Dressed and cleaned for cooking. Carriage paid. Prompt sores 
Hotels, clubs, schools catered for. Particulars post-free.—STRAND FIS 
SUPPLY CO., GRIMSBY 





RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Conntry or City 
Balance. 


Gentlemen. Embraces every requirement from Cash Box 
Steet ne yg Res ye guaranteed. 10s. 6d, post pai or full 
particulars free. Household Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free,-- i 
CO. Moat Road N,, Leicester. : ee 


N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by_ return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, 0 
New Violin Music Catalogue éGontains nearly 20,000 publicatious. Free o 
ost, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDUUH, and CO., Hatton House, Hutton Garde , 

ndon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea” 








ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL 
—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, aud invites Authors to sub. 
_ athe — Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consi 
Telegraphic address: ** Syndicate, Kendal.” . fo amen, 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£1 4, 14s.—MARSEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, NAPLES 
: April 15th-27th. April 29th—May Isth. 7 
Apply, Secretary, 5 Kudsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








ROM O §&. 


Send stamp for this month's 


RUNODEL CH 


Large number in stock. Many rare ones. 
List (giving size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDES DEPOT, Birmingham. 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIIL, 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury an. Extinct Peerage. 1883; Eliot's Seenes Clerical Life, Ist edit 
2 vols., 1858 ; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner’s History of Euglaud, 
2 vols., 1868; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character. 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Dooue, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols. 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864 ; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865: Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland. 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill's Poems, 
3 vols., 1844. 100000 Bovks tor Sale and Wanted. Please state wants,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOUN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 





wJURREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
-) being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. Young and well 
fattened, 7s. per couple, trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given to 
cleanliness ‘and packing. ‘Testimonials from customers of six years’ standing. 
—RKUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


[)A' style) 


ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey 
* by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4Ib., 38. 7d.; 44 1b., 38. 10d. ; 
5lb., 48. 1d.; 54 1b., 4s. 5.; and 6 Ib., 43. 10d. each. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 


—_— 


A ereczon 10 TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 
e 





everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may have for disposal. 

make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchants in 

the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1833. Refereuce—Capital and Counties Bank, Ipswich. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS im Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Anuuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Laucaster Piace, Waterloo Briige, Straud, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,0uv. 





LL INTERESTED IN BOOKS 
should write to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lti., 30-34 New Oxford Street, 
Loudon, W.C., 
for Catalogues of New and Se2sontd-han! Books at lowest prices; also for 
Booklet of subscription terms and facilities, 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 





In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large samplo sent for 3 penny stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


THE 


Single Capies obtainable from, and Subd- 


criptions received by, Tuk OLv Corner 





The Best ‘Remedy known for The only Palliative in 


NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 


LBooKxsTonre (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 


COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHGEA, DYSENTERY, 
and CHOLERA «- «+ - 





GOUT, RHEUMATISM - - 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6, 





To avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 








High-Class Furniture at 


Cash Prices with Pay- 
ment by Instalments. . 


By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and ‘Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages-of the 
Purchase System. 


Write or call for Prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHINC | 


COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman—Major-Gen. Uale-Wortham, B.A. | 
' terms which may be ascertained on application, 


18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. Gd. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book 


seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


Three Years’ Hire- : 
| HEAD OFFICE: 


/sK” 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1330. 

Paid-up Capital ....0..0.s0ssee-seeeeseeee-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fun .............00seeses eer eee ++ 1,200,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 





BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clemales ond all Wearers, 
jvum the local 
Boot 


Keasidents abroad can order 
“Kh Agent. Where there no “hh” 


Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain Jrom | 
“hk” Boot Munwacturers, Kendal, England, | 
| 


| ee K” 


SHOES. 





71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. | 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted | 
on the Bank's Brauches throughout the Australian | 


field Street, Doston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and S5 
York, U.S.A; 


Square, New 


Messrs. 
York, 


Duane Street, New 
BRENTANO, Union 
U.S.A., 
ington, D.C.; Tuk Subscription NewsCow- 


and 1,015 DPennsylrania Ave. Wash- 


PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
U.S.A. ; 


Library. 224 Due de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 


Building, Chicago, GALIGNANI's 
Hanoip A. WILson Company, Ltb.,, 35 King 
Street West, Turonto, Canada ; WM. Dawson 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Torvato, 
Canada ; A, T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, 
AMERICAN BooKSELLiInG Deport, Cuire and 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, 


Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO- 


ert Said ; 
Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 


| AND Gotcnu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 


Perth, West Australia ; Pricror AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; Ul. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; Te. SPRECKLEY, Auckland, 


1 
and W.C, Raby, Adelaide. 
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ELKINGTON *,.o° 


(Originators of Electropiate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
- The Finest 
— ecm. paces 

Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 

Free. in London. 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 





“ Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 





ELKINGTON #*,8° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent: Street, tondon, s.w. 


(Bclow Piccadilly Circus.) 
73 Cheapside, tondon, E.c. 


Clasgow, Liverpool, Manchoester, 
Newcastic. 

Canadian Agents:—A. ¥. WILEY 

Montreal. 


Esplanade, Caicutta. 


Cirmingham, 


& CcO., 





“ Ceautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 
TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


Sold only in the Original Packets and Tins. May be 
obtained from all Storcs and Tobacco-scliers of repute. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE COLOURS, 
AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, or if interested in Cadet Corps, Priacipals 
should apply for our new Artistic Brochure, just issued. Gratis und post-tree. 


HYAM & CO., tia. School Colours Specialists. 
__134 to 140 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


\OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


£67,000,000. 





b Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Shetfiehl Workhouse in 1896, Recommeuded by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., ond Canon Kinton Ja yues, K.D. ‘Tins Is. 3d., 2s. 3d... 48. Gd. (post-free). 


~hUWARIH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheilield. 





THERE ARE NO BETTER 
NOVELS THIS SEASON 


The most charming love story of the season: The 
most beautifully produced novel of to-day; Its 
scene—the most picturesquely romantic spot in the 
world. 


PEARL OF PEARL 
ISLAND 


A Story of Modern 


By JOHN OXENHAM 6/- 


Author of “ Barbe,"’ “Carette of Sark,” &c. Miustrated 
with a Colourcd Illustration of the heroine and 16 
Mlustrations from Photographs of Sark. 


Sark. 





A fascinating story, full of . dramatic and 
personal interest, that ‘+ gives° one furiously to 
think!” Its themeis the immemorial conflict of 
the Religion of Law and the Religion of Love. 
its author is already marked for a distinctive 
place in the fiction of to-day. 


TABLES OF STONE 
By HAROLD BEGBIE 6/- 


Author of “ The Priest” (popular edition 1/- net), 
“ The Vigil.” 





One of the most thrilling and sustained stories 
Mr. Crockett has written. It is concerned with 
a jamous mystery and jounded upon a family 
tradition well known in Galloway. 


DEEP MOAT GRANGE 
By S. R. CROCKETT 6/- 


Author of “ Maid Margaret,” “The Raidors,” &c. 





Just the story and just the novelist for that large 
and appreciative public that delighted in the 
novels o} Mrs. Henry Wood, 


THE RUGGED PATH’ 
By CHARLES GARVICE 6/- 


Author of “ Diana and Destiny ”’ (popular edition 3/6), ac. 








A mystery story for lovers of good mysteries, 
full of strange adventures and unexpected 


happenings. 


THE HOUSE OF THE 


LOST COURT 


By the MARCHIONESS D’ALPENS’_ 6/- 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE ADMIRALTY OF THE 
ATLANTIC. An Inquiry into the 
Development of German Sea Power— 
Past, Present, and Prospective. By 
PercivaL A. Histam. With 21 Ilus- 
trations (16 Full-page), and a Map of 
the North Sea, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net 
(postage 4d.) 


A MIND THAT FOUND ITSELF. 
An Autobiography. By C.uirrorD 
WuittincHam Brsers. With Recom- 
mendatory Letters by Prof. Witt1am 
James, Harvard University. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.) 

This is a genuine account, by a patient 
who has fully recovered his mental faculties, 
of two years’ experience as a lunatic in one 
of the State Asylums of the United States. 


PARERGA: being a Companion 
Volume to “Under the Cedars and 
the Stars.” By the Very Rev. P. A. 
Canon SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net (postage 5d.) 

This Volume is made up of short detached 

Sketches and Essays, dealing largely with 

literary subjects. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE 
VOLUME. 


MRS. FITZHERBERT & GEORGE IV. 
By W. H. Witxins. With a Photo- 
gravure Reproduction of Romney’s 
Portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert and 16 
other Portraits, &c., 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 


(postage 6d.) 


THE TRADE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
By Hosza Battov Mors, A.B. Har- 
vard, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, England; Commissioner of 
Customs and Statistical Secretary, 
Inspectorate-General of Customs, 
China. With Illustrations, Maps, and 
Diagrams, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d. ) 
The book is intended to portray the present 
state of the Chinese Empire, with such record 
of the past as will show by what process of 
evolution the ewisting state has been reached. 


INDIA AND THE EMPIRE: a Con- 
sideration of the ‘Tariff Problem. 
By M. ve P. Wess, C.1.E. With an 
Introduction by Sir Epwarp Firz- 
GERALD Law, K.C.M.G., late Finance 
Minister of the Government of India. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net ( postage 5d.) 


COMMON-SENSE IN RELIGION. 
By Martin R. Smirx. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net (postage 3d.) 


REFRIGERATION. An Elementary 
Text-Book. By J. Wemyss ANDER- 
son, M.Eng., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 
With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 

This book deals with the theoru of Heat as 
applied to Refrigeration, and also with the 
practical application of the subject to Cold 
Storage, Brewing, Sc. 

CHEAP IMPRESSION. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL TRANS- 
LATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By Joun CoNINGTON, M.A., late 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
Zs. 6d. net (postage dd.) 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NeEw Vo.vme. 
A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: being 


an Account of Travels through Pales- 
tine, Italy, and the Island of Cyprus, 
accomplished in the Year 1900. By H. 
River Hacearp. With 31 Illustra- 
tions. Re-issue. Crown S8yvo, 3s. 6d. 
(postage 4d.) 





STANDARD BOOKS. 


LORD MACAULAY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SECOND. 


POPULAE EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
&e. In One Volume. 

POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the “ Lays.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES, AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits, 
12 vols, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, or £2 2s, 


the set. 
a eee ” EDITION. 8 vols, 8vo, 6s. 


each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 10s. 





SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the 


Accession of James I. to the 
— of the Civil War, i603- 


10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 
1642-1649, 


4 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION.—8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and 
IL., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV., 1760- 
1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. 
Vols. VII. and VIIL., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION.—ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. IRELAND, 5 vols, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and 
Character. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRE- 

LAND: Flood, Grattan, O’Connell. 


2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 








MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 
the Great Schism to the Sack of 
Rome, 1878-1527. 


6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 





JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 





PETER M. ROGET. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so 
as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed 
throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly 
from the Author's Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








ROBINSON o&, CLEAVER, LTD., 


Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 


Children’s 1/3 4 : 
CAMBRIG yates” ie 0 | tater sade 
*, ents’ 3/11 
“ The Irish Cambri % 
POCKET zonssor  Consrgs tae 
_ oem i u 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDK —Queen, 
LISTS POST FREE. ERCHIEFS 








COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold 
IRISH perdoz. Cuffs for Geationes aan a 


per doz. 
M A TCHLESS 
COLLARS, CUFFS, S235 = 
Cuffs & Bodies 


SAMPLES & PRICE o Cnt 

Lists POST FREE. & SHIRTS, Cl, 38 

EES (to measure, 2/- extra), 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz, 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Sa 
Goods should be sent to . Fr Gongien ef Gan 
40 DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


vViEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 27, De. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be fouud equalto 14/6 3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Sapestes DINNEB WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London aud the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fideuce 1m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, meluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them m value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


INNES SMITH & CO, 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz. 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine -- rr Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
paid, 





To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackERar. 


The COUNCIL of the METBOPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the abovo PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Cent Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be = Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 











READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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An 


Unanimous Chorus of Praise 


greets the appearance of Part I. of the 


Children’s Encyclopedia. 


“ Children’s 
and 


The 
anticipation, the 
received renders it 


Encyclopedia ” 
chorus 
superfluous for 


has met 
of praise with 


with a 
which Part I. 
the creators to say anything further 


all 
been 


success exceeding 


has 


in recommendation of the work. 


Lord Avebury. 


It is interesting and instructive. 


The Earl of Wemyss. 


I am gratified to you for so kindly 
sending me the forthcoming “ Children's 
Encyclopedia.” I have 
“children” because your work will be 
of use—great use—and interest to the 
grown-ups who had not the benefit of 
such a book in their youth. It is full 
of interest, and admirably and attrac- 
tively done. It is sure to be a great 
success, and I should like to take three 
copies. 


Dean Lefroy. 


A very full day has ended by my look- 
ing into your attractive, interesting, and 
very instructive Encyclopedia for chil- 
dren. The work is excellently done. The 
subjects are so varied as to cover the 
widest fields of knowledge. The en- 
gravings are admirable. The colouring 
is light and living. The letterpress is 
quite perfect. The book ought to have 
a vast number of purchasers, but how- 
ever numerous not more than it deserves. 


Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P. 


To prepare and publish an epitome of 
all knowledge, or even of a considerable 
part, and such as is foreshadowed in your 
“Children’s Encyclopedia,” is a startling 
enterprise, and in fruition should be as 
useful as the proposal is daring. It will 
not only be an offering to children of 
school age, luring them to follow threads 
leading to advanced studies, but will 
prove to be a useful guide to adult 
students, and a pleasure even to the 


These letters, which are only a few of the 
total number received, make it clear beyond 
all doubt that a real want for such a work 
existed, and that the “Children’s Encyclo- | 


Children’s 


is the first attempt ever made to explain the 
Whole World from the beginning so that a 
It is intended to be 


The 


child may understand. 


To be issued 


— 
underlined 





most cultured scholars. It promises well 
in its first number, and proceeding on 
the same level it must confer honour 
and credit upon you when finally com- 
pleted. 

I congratulate you in being associated 
with the work. 


Professor Osler. 


I like the “Children’s Encyclopedia” 
very much. My boy likes it still more, 
and is showing his appreciation by sub- 
scribing. 


Sir Henry Craik, M.P. 


seems well adapted to the object 
it proposes to serve. 


Professor Dowden. 


It contains much that ought to quicken 
and store the minds of young readers, and 
seems to me remarkably cheap at the 
price of sevenpence. 


Mr. Robert J. Parr, 
National Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, 

The idea of your new work is excellent, 
while the manner in which you are 
carrying it out is beyond all praise. Iam 
delighted to find that your writers have 
caught the spirit of your proposal, and 
have written in a way that is bound to 
please. 


Mr. Rider Haggard. 

The “ Children’s Encyclopedia 
appears to be a work which should 
prove of great interest and use to 
children and young people. 


” 


peedia ” 


in Fortnightly Parts at 7d. each. 





meets 
Readers of this journal are invited to examine 
Part I. for themselves at any bookstall. 
creators await their verdict with confidence, 


Sir Evelyn Wood. 

Iam much interested in the “ Children’s 
Encyclopedia,” and think it will prove 
to be very attractive and useful. 


Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 


If I were to give full expression to my 
admiration of the “Children’s Encyclo- 
pedia,” the first number of which you 
sent me, I should be charged with 
exaggeration. So I will only say that 
after reading it through I have found it 
as interesting from beginning to end, to 
use your own words, as a fairy tale. As 
to the “ get-up” of the book, that would 
be a marvel if the price were three times 
what it is. 


Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. 


I think it excellent in all respects. 
The idea is a very good one ; the subjects 
are well chosen and admirably treated ; 
and the book will provide enjoyment for 
every year of childhood from four te 
fourteen. 


Sir John Kirk. 


I suppose the ponderous word Ency- 
clopedia was unavoidable, but once past 
that you enter the gates of a positive 
fairyland. The child who can resist the 
temptation to pass from page to page 
with riveted attention on picture and 
story must be unnatural and hopeless. 
I am simply amazed at the wealth of 
amusement blended with instruction, as 
also with the abounding variety of sub- 
jects. The youngsters will never know 
the powder from the jam, or rather will 
declare that it is all jam. 

I send my heartiest congratulations 
and sincerely wish the book all the 
success it deserves. 


that want in every respect. 


The 


Encyclopzdia 


read by children or to children, and should 
be bought by fathers, mothers, and those 
who love the young all the world over. 


Part I. now on sale. 


Those who have no children of their own should not lightly 


pass over this announcement. 
to some little relation or friend, to an orphanage, to a hospital. 


Post a copy every fortnight 
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The House of Cassell 


THE TOWNSMAN’S FARM 
By “HOME COUNTIES.” 6s. net. 

This work. which the author has had in preparation for some 
time, and which is now ready, deals in a practical way with the 
cultivation of the land for.pleasure and profit, and gives an account 
of the working of a number of actual farms and holdings and the 
profits obtained. Instruction as to the methods of getting a train- 
img on farms-and at the agricultural college is furnished, and 
several chapters -are’devoted to a searching examination of what 
can be done in fruit growing, market gardening, poultry keeping, 
dnd girl gardening. The author has taken'pains to show the 
townsman inclined to buy a farm and live wholly or partly in 
the country the realities of rural existence, 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN 


By the Hon. FRANCES WOLSELEY. With 32 plates, 5s. net. 

A practical guide on these lines has long been needed, as the 
profession of horticulture as a means of occupation for women is 
steadily on the increase. Beside containing full practical guidance 
for women who desire to adopt gardening as a profession, the work 
contains complete syllabuses of the various centres of learning at 
home and abroad. The illustrations comprise many of beautiful 
English gardens belonging to ladies who, although amateurs, are 
interested in gardens. There are also pictures of students at work 
in several college gardens. 


BYWAYS OF COLLECTING 


By -ETHEL DEANE, Editress of the ‘‘ Queen.” 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Graphic says : “ Miss Deane supplies in an extremely 
pleasant and digestible form a great deal of useful knowledge, 
rather in the nature.of tips.’ There are special chapters devoted 
to Sheffield Plate, China, Silver, Glass, Prints, and Earthenware 
There are 73 fine Illustrations, comprising some of the finest 
specimens of the private collector. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAKING 

LOVE 
By HAROLD GORST. ‘5s. net. 

The Standard says : “ Certainly this is a book to talk about—and 
read.” ‘The Daily Chronicle remarks that the author has “ had a 
delicate task to perform, and has performed it with delicacy.” 
There is also a light side to the book in a series of amusing sketches 
presenting what might happen if marriage were abolished. 

Piease write for our New Wtiustrated Spring List. 

CASSELL & CO., Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 





THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmses, Lonpon, Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515) ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarz 3601), W., LONDON. 


PERSONS THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE & MART newspaper, 
which bas been established for this purpose for 40 


years, during which time millions of peunds’ worth of Property has 
ebanged hands through its instrumentality. Everyone wants some- 
thing and Everyouve has something to sell that at present is of no use to 
lim. Anything and everything, from the commonest to t:e most out- 
of-the-way article, can readily be procured or disposed of on the best 
terms through this paper. It has also a mass of reading matter of 
great interest to all, men and women alike. Get a copy and see for 
yoursc!f. To be hail at all Railway Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 2d. 
A specimen copy will be seut for 1d. stamp towards postage. Office 
Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, Loudon. Telegrams: ** Bazaar, London.” 
Telephone: Central 9189. 








wishing to Buy anything, or to Sell anything, or to 
Exchange auything WITH OTHER PRIVATE PER- 
SUNS, easily, quickly, cheaply, and to the very 
best advantage, wil! fiid no better medium than 


READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
RAPID PIANOFORKTE TUTOR, 





To 
WICKINS’ 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 


WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFrep Gipson. 
. _ Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlemeuts at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 


WICKINS & ‘CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 





BOOKS OF INTEREST TO ALL 


FICTION. 
RUPERT BRETT. 


THE STORY of a MODERN EXPERIMENT 
By HARRY FORRESTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A New Novel in illustration of the strenuous life. 

“Mr. Forrester’s society types are all well drawn.”"— Bookseller, 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


By ADA T. BROWNING. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


A story of vengeance aud self-sacrifice—a conflict of good and evil, 


THE LEAVEN OF MALICE, 
AND HOW IT WORKED. 

By ELIZABETH. Crown 8vo, Japanese Vellum, 2s, net 
(post-free, 2s. 3d.) 


A story showing how the jealousy of one woman of another spoils 
her life. 


SEAS BETWEEN ; or, CALLED 
TO THE EAST & CLAIMED BY THE WEST. 


By ANNIE M. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net (post- 
free, 5s. 4d.) 

“ This book makes a pleasant impression as a picture of the social 
interior of the English missionary settlement at Canton. The various 
types of workers, especially women workers, are touched in with a 
skill not lacking iu quiet humour.’’—Shefield Independent, 


TWO NZW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


THE SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN, 
By E. MARY DIXON, Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A Volume of Sketches, Fairy Stories, and Short Tales, written 
for Boys and Girls. 


SIGN POSTS for CHILDREN 


By A GRANDMOTHER. With a Preface by the Bisuop 
oF GLASGOW AND GALLOWAY. Illustrated by Miss E, A, 


Ipps. Crown 8Svo. cloth, Iilustrated, 5s. 











Write for Prospectus of New Books. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Successor to ELLIOT 
62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


STOCK, 


a 8 
FOUNTAIN 


“SWAN” Fou 


is not a machine, and has no wearing 
parts—nothing to get out of order. 





SIMPLE, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
CLEAN, and is 
GUARANTEED. 


Whichever way one regards a Swan 
Pen, as a luxury, a sensible invest- 
ment, a charming gift, or an absolute 
necessity in this workaday world, 
it pronounces itself perfect. The 
“Swan’s” easy flow of ink, its readi- 
ness for use at any and every moment, 
alike for casual correspondence and 
hard and steady writing, accounts for 
its world-wide popularity. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Prices 106 upwards, 
Imperial Registered Postage, 6d.; Foreign, 1s. per Pes. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 
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RE-ISSUE OF TH 
DICTIONARY 


OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 


The volumes will be identical with the Original Fdition in type 

and size of page. Errors have, as far as possible, been corrected, 

and some of the bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise 

the text remains unaltered. The price is one-third of that of the 

original edition, and the volumes will occupy about one-third of 
the space required by that edition. 


Volume |. (ABBADIE—BEADON) IS NOW READY, 

and a Volume will be published each succeeding month until the 
completion of the Edition in DECEMBER, 1909, 

SPECTATOR.—“‘We cardially hope that the success of 
this new venture will be all that its merits entitie it to. 
The work is really indispensable to the student, and 
every public library, not to speak of private purchasers, 
should be supplied with a copy.” 

*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post-free on application. 


a eel 
READY ON THURSDAY NEXT.—With Portraits and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN, 


G.C.B., &c. By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I.,Author of “The 
Protected Princes of India,” ** Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T.,” &c. 


REVELL’S LATEST LIST. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT. 
By Dr. Samvet G. Suitn. Price 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. In this re- 
markable book Labour Leaders and Employers are allowed to preseut 
their own briefs. Upon these the Author constructs an argument that 
must attract attention. 

The Standard, in a long article on the book, concludes by saying :—** Dr. 
Smith's excellent work entitles him to the distinction—almost unique amovg 
those who profess and call themselves sociologists—as dealing with fucts as 
they are, rea] human facts.” 


POLAND: the Knight among Nations. By Lours E. VAN 
Norman. With an Introduction by Ietena Mopsesxa. Price 6s, net; 
postage 5d. 

A sympathetic, first-hand study of a noble race, of vigorous virtues and 
lovable faults. Mr. Van Norman's opportunities for studying both tows 
and country life in all sections of the tripartite kingdom were exceptional. 


THE CONTINENT OF OPPORTUNITY: the South 
American Republics —-their History, their Resources, their Outlook. by 
Francis E. Crarx, D.D. With Illustrations, price 6s. net ; postage 44. 

This volume covers practically every centre of social and economic im- 
portance in the South American Continent: Panama, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, 

Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 


BREAKING DOWN CHINESE WALLS. 
By Exuior I. Oscoop, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. net; postage 41. 

Dr. Elliot L Osgood for eigit years has conducte1 a hospital and dis- 
pensary in the central station at Chu Cheo, China, visiting an] preaching the 
Gospel, and healing the sick in the out-stations aud villages round about. 
«hose who wish to know what a missionary family does and how it ts 
done cannot do better than read this most interesting Work. 


OUR MOSLEM SISTERS. By Annie VAN Sommer and 
S. M. Zwemer (Editors). Llustrated, cloth, price 3s, 6d. net ; postage &i. 
East and West says:—‘* We do not remember ever reading so pathetic an 
appeal as that contained in this volume on behalf of the huudred milliou 
women of the Mohanmedan world. We trust that the publication of this 
— may add appreciably to the number of those who are willing to 
volunteer,” 


THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “ WATERLOO LIBRARY.” 
ADAM GRIGSON. Mrs. HENRY A LA PASTURE, 


Author of “‘ Peter's Mother,” && NEW EDITION, Crown vo, 3s. 6d. 
| March 26th. 


NEW SIX-SUILLING NOVELS. 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. pency’ deanmer. 


Author of ‘ The Difficult Way,” “ Brownjohn’s,” &c. 
Morning Post.—*‘ Mrs. Dearmer has written a remarkable book, full of many 
passages of real beauty, showiug great powers of observation and insight.” 


DAN RIACH: SOCIALIST. 


By the Author of ** Miss Molly.” (March 26th. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S W. 


SANDS & CO. 


WHAT IS LIFE? A Study of Vitalism and Neo- 
Vitalism. By B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S, President 
of Queen's College, Cork. With Diagrams, crown 6vo, 


8s. 6d. net. 
THE SPECTRUM OF TRUTH. A Synthetic 


View of Idealism, Materialism, and Scholasticism. By the 
Rev. A. B. SHARPE, M.A., and the Rev. F. AVELING, D.D. 
An attempt to provide a synthetic view of the three main 
divergences of philosophic thought. In the sections on 
Cosmology, Ontology, Psychology, and Natural Theology is 
set forth the doctrine of the school as against the many 
pragmatical philosophies that have come before the public 
under the guise of Modernism. Crown &vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


MODERNISM. What it is and Why it was Con- 
demned. By C. S. B. Paper, 4d. net. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME FLORE, Second 
Superior-General of the Ladies of Mary. Translated from 
the French by FRANCES JACKSON. With 12 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE BECKONING OF THE WAND. Pen 


Sketches of a Lesser-Known Ireland. By ALICE DEASE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





LONDON: 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; and EDINBURGH. 


THE CERTAINTY OF RELIGION 
By FREDERICK STORRS TURNER. 
Price 2s. not 
Also by the same Author. 
Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude. 


Price 5s. not 
London: SONNENSCHEIN, High Street, Bioomsbury. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 


OLIPHANT’S LATEST LIST. 


CHINA IN LEGEND AND STORY. 
By C. Campne.t Brows, formerly Davis Scholar of Chinese at the University 
of Oxford, and for ten years resident iu China. Large crown 8vo, Ilus- 
trated, cloth, with unique native design, price 3s. 6d. net ; postage 4d. 
China's Millions says :—* These stories of legen’ and fact are graphically 
told, the author showing himself a master of narrative and pictorial descrip- 
tion.” 


THE HEATHEN HEART: an Account of the Reception 
of the Gospel among tle Chinese of Formosa. By Campsett N. Moopr, 
M.A., Missiouary in Formosa. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Illustrations, price 3s, 61. net; postage 4d. 

After reading the MS. the Rev. W. M. Crow says’:—“It is the most 
illuminating book on Missions I have ever read. It should strengthen both 
interest an! hope for Missions, as well as sympathetic remembrance of 
missionaries.” 


THE DEVELOPMENTS OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
By Joun A. Bars, M.A., Westport, Co. Mayo, Author of “The New 
Reformation: Recent Evangelical Movements in the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Price 2s, 64, 

Rev. J. Srurrock, of the Scottish Reformation Society, on reading the 
mannscript, says:—‘*I have perused it with great interest and satisfaction. 
It is well aud carefully written. and shows a full grasp of the different points 
treated, and deals with some of tliem iu a very forceful an 1 convincing way.” 


THE RESURRECTION GOSPEL: a Study of Christ's 
Great Commission. By the Rev. Jous Rossox, D.D., Author of “ Hin- 
duism and Christianity,” *‘ Tae Holy Spirit the Paraclete,” &c. Price 5e. 
net; postage 4d. 

THE GREAT SALVATION: a Gospel for the Day. 
By the Rev. P. Wrison, M.A., Author of *‘ Leaders in Literature.” Price 
3s. 6d. net ; postage 4d. 

“ Throughout the volume the author exhibits a remarkable fertility of illus- 
tration; his quotations from current literature give evidence of wide and 
judicious reading ; while his command of Scripture is almost phenomenal.” 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


FOREIGN SOLUTIONS 
OF 
POOR LAW PROBLEMS. 


By EDITH SELLERS, 
Author of “The Danish Poor Relief System.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. net; by post, 2s. 9d. 


Containing examples of Poor Law administration in Hungary, 
Vienna, Berlin, Belgium, Denmark, the Balkan States, and 
Russia. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 125 Fleet St., E.C. 





ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1908. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions. and Secretaries’ Names, 
of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht. Autumobile, Golf, Ladies’, and otber Clubs 
in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries, 


1,100 Golf Clubs and 322 Ladies’ Clubs are included in this Edition, 
In red cloth, price 3s. Gd. : post-free, 3s. Od. 








addressed to Toe Puxnwisuer, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


HEREDITY. 


By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen, Author of “The 
Study of Animal Life.” With Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, 9s. net. 

Professor J. A. Thomson's comprehensive and long-looked-for work on 
Heredity is now ready. It is the latest word on the subject, and expounds 
the results which have been reached through the researches of Mendel, 
Galton, Weismann, Pearson, Bateson, De Vries, and other workers. The 
author deals fully with such questions as heredity and sex, the physical 
basis and common modes of inheritance, transmission of acquired characters, 
heredity and disease. The volume, which is well illustrated and contains 
coloured diagrams, will be found an up-to-date reliable statement of the 
biological facts of heredity. 


CATHERINE OF BRAGANCA, 


Infanta of Portugal and Queen Consort of England. By 
LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds. net, 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD 


(Mrs. Bisuor). By Miss ANNA M. STODDART. 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


With 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A LAME DOG’S DIARY.” 


THREE MISS GRAEMES. 


By 8. MACNAUGHTAN. 6s. 


JOHN MUERAY, , Albemarle Street, W. 





Edward § Stanford i’s List 


JUST PUBLIS SHED. a 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA. 


17th Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Edited by NORWOOD YOUNG. 
Printed on specially light thin paper, 600 pages, 96 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 
Price 10s. 
Prospectus gratis on application. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 


Revised, Largely Rewritten, and Augmented. 

Edited by H. R. HALL, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Assistant in the Department of Ecyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum. 

Printed on specially light thiu paper, 800 pages, 58 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 
Price 14s. 

** Learned, comprehensive, and admirably arranged.”—Scotsman. 
Prospectus gratis on apolication. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


7 
THE ELEMENTS 0F GEOGRAPHY: 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. 

The particular scope of this work is the co-ordination of Physical and 
Regional Geography, by the aid of the Organic and Inorganic Sciences. It 
has been the writer's aim throughout to explain each phenomenon dealt with 
in the simplest possible language, and only after this has been done, sometimes 
more than once, to give it a ** scientific label.” 

174 pages, Illustrate, crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
With 53 Illustrations and 11 Maps and Charts, 
Prospectus on application. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
EDWARD STANFORD’S CONCISE LIST OF 
MAPS, BOOKS, &c., FOR 


MOTORING. 
20 pages, Illustrated, giving details of the best Maps and Books 
irrespective of Publisher. GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 





| THE CAMBRIDGE MAN 





$s, 


The Truth about Bussia. 


PRINCE URUSSOV’'S 


MEMOIRS OF A 
RUSSIAN GOVERNOR. 


With a Frontispiece Portrait. 


Translated by HERMAN ROSENTHAL. Price 6s, 


in writing on the book in the 
MORNING POST, the Hon. MAURICE 
BARING states: 


“‘The book is fair, luminous, and honest, 
and here at last we have the truth 
about Russia unleavened by political bias, 
unvarnished by cheap sensationalism, 

“It shows, not by any enunciation of 

political theories, but by a record of 

facts, the causes of the evils of the 

present administrative system, and it 


points out where reform is needed 
and how it can be effected. 


‘**The interest and importance of the 
book are immense, it provides the 
exact knowledge for which Englishmen 
are continually asking. 


“The book is in itself, and on account 
of the facts it records, of surpassing 
interest and amusement to the 
ordinary reader. 


‘“Throws more light on the causes 
of the troubles than any work which 
has appeared in Russia or elsewhere.” 


London, W. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemurle St., 


NOW READY. 


The Oxford and 
Cambridge Review 


1908. 





LENT TERM. 


No. 3S. 





CONTENTS. 
AMATEUR ACTING AT OXFORD 
Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY 


LARGE v. SMALL COLLEGES IN AMERICA 
H. W. HorwiLu 


S E, WINBOLT 
. Foakes-J ACKSON 


THE VALUE OF GREEK ACCENTS - 
VERDANT EVERGREEN Canon F. 
MATRICULATIONS AT CxPene AND causuinde. 

1544—1906 - - J. A. VENN 


ORATORY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
GERVAIS RENTOUL 


R. MACKENZIE 
LUCIAN OLDERSHAW 
THE OXFORD MAN M. F. J. M’DONNELL 


THE TENDENCY OF MODERN POETRY 
Francis L. BICKLEY 


UNIVERSITIES AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS J. L Srocks 


THE CURSE OF TONGUES - 


| HUMAN NATURE AND THE HISTORIANS 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nct. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Published by 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CoO. Lid. 
10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS, {705522 


@ AND BOOKSELLERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Messrs. GREENING have pleasure in announcing that they have 
now ready the = work by SAMUEL COWAN, J.P., Author 
of ‘Mary Queen o Scots,” ** The Gowrie Conspiracy,” &c., entitled — 


HE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 
T Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., £2 23, net. 

*.* This work, the publication of which has been delayed owing to the 
immense difficulties of securing some of the pictures, is illustrated with por- 
traits of all the Stuart Sovereicns, and contains the most compicte 
collection of Stuart portraits ever brought together, including a large 
number hitherto unpublished. By special permission of the Duke of Suther- 
land, the famous Orkney Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots has been now for 
the first time reproduced, while another valuable picture—the portrait of 
Queen Annabella Drummond, wife of Robert III.—is also given, through the 
courtesy of Sir James Drummond of Hawthornden. 


New FICTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 
BEAU BROCADE. 
By the Baroness ORCZY. 6th Edition, 20th Thousand. 6s, 
TIMES.—“ A gallant, swinging romance.” 
MORNING POST.—* The book is a triumph of good rushing narrative.” 
— A THRILLING ROMANCE. 


LEROUX. 
By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES, Author of “ The Official,” 
“A Gentleman,” &c. 6s. 











A REALLY FUNNY BOOK. DO NOT READ THIS BOOK UNLESS YOU 
WANT TO LAUGH. 

THE GANG. 

Written and Illustrated by DAVID WHITELAW. 

S(ANDARD.—“ Breaks new ground in fiction.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘'A rollicking farce, in which we rus all over 

Europe and hold our breath at the speed ani diversity of complications. , 

The illustrations, which are by the author himself, are extremely good and as 

highly diverting as tho text.” 


A FINE PIECE OF WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


THE LOVE SEEKERS. 
A Brilliant Novel. By MARY WALPOLE. 6s. 

MORNING POST.—“A book of carefully studied character-drawing, in 
which the characters are conceived and brought into relation in a proper 
hilosophie scheme....... There dramatic art in the telling. Miss Walpole 
as essayed an interesting study, and has done it well.” 
SCOISMAN.—“ Fall of animation iu its delineations 
emotions of women,” 


—_— 


Crown 8ro, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


18 


of the wayward 





“A TERRIBLE BUT A NOBLE PIECE OF WORK.” 
VINCENZO’S VENDETTA. 


By JOSEPH PRAGUE, Author of “ The Abductors.”’ 
MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Prague writes 2s one who has mastered his art, 
and claims of right a high place among contemporary novelists. We expecta 
great future for the author, for he has painted in his hero a ft subject for 
tragedy, a man whose ful! affects us like the fall of a Boland, fires the imagina- 
tion and purges the soul.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RICHARD THE BRAZEN.” 


THE BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER. 
A Bomance by CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, Part Author of “ Richard 
the Brazen.” €s. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL BY ‘*THE JEWISH KIPLING.” 


THE NEW GALATEA. 
By SAMUEL GORDON. 6s. 

*,° Mr. Samuel Gordon is to be classed among the small but noteworthy 
band of novelists, including Maarten Maartens and Joseph Conrad. to whom 
English is an acquired language. In fact, Mr. Gordon did not speak or write 
a word of Euglish till well in his teens, But that did not prevent him from 
earving, for his Jewish stories. the title of *‘the Jewish Kipling.”” However, 
for his novel “‘The New Galatea” Mr. Gordon has chosen a thoreughly 
English group of characters, and handles a theme which in its bolduess is 
reminiscent of the most advanced Contineatal writers with a delicacy which 
cannot offend even the most Puritanical taste. 


6s. 















A DASHING TALE OF ADVENTURE. THE GREAT SUCCESS IN AMERICA. 
THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 


By ROBERT AITKEN. 6s. 

*,* Mr. Robert Aitken is a young English writer who lives in America. 
“The Golden Horseshoe”’ has had a phenomenal success there, over 20,000 
copies being sold ina short time. The plot is full of stirring incident. Love 
and adventure are the keynotes of the book. It is sound, healthy fiction of 
the best class. 





A DRAMATIC STORY. 
THE HARVEST OF DECEIT. 


By CLIVE PEMBERTON. 6s. 
_ DAILY GRAPHIC.—“‘It is a great subject, and, as treated by the author, 
it will find many readers.......As a detective story writer, Clive Pemberton has 
shown real ingenuity.” 


NEARLY READY.—LUCAS CLEEVE’S LAT7ST NOVEL. 
THE CARDINAL AND LADY SUSAN. 


A Story of Intrigue by LUCAS CLEEVE, Author of “ The Mascotte 


of Park Lane,” &c. 6s. 








HOUGHTON TOWNLEY’S NEW NOVEL. ory of 
3 0 
THE SPLENDID COWARD. ‘hoivie Lite.” 
By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, Author of “ Fhe Bishop's Eweralds,” &c. 6s. 





A CLEVER DRAMATIC ROMANCE. 
LET ERIN REMEMBER. 


By MAY WYNNE, Author of ‘‘A Maid of Brittany,” &c. 6a, 
TIMES.—“ Ireland in the twelfth century—the age ‘of a turbulent, 
passionate people striving against the mailed hand of a fierce conqueror, yet 
so torn asunder with its own dissensions and fightings that the enemy found 
victory the easier.’ ‘The picture, and the love and passion which run through 
it are given by an imaginative writer in the spirit of old romance, and with a 
hint of old legend 1u its attractive literary style.” 


Send a P.C. for Greening’s New Catalogue. 


~_— 


Second Impression Now Ready, 


MODERN EGYPT 


BY THE 


EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF. With Photo- 
gravure and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE 
IN EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” “The Re-Shaping of the 
Far East,” “The Truce in the East.” With numerous 
Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 











THE STORY OF THE GUIDES. 
By Col. G. J. YOOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides. With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 


Recounts the most notable achievements of the famous 
indian regiment from its foundation by Lawrence and 
Lumsdon in 1846 to the Malakand Expedition of 1897. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON, In 9 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each 

Vol. ft. POEMS.—Vol. Il. POEMS.—Vol. III. ENOCH ARDEN 
and IN MEMORIAM.—Vol. lV. THE PRINCESS and MAUD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE. 


Essays on Medieval Literature. By Prof. W. P. KER, 
Globe S8vo, 4s. net. [Eversley Series. ~ 














THE LETTERS OF MARTIN LUTHER 
Selected and Translated by MARGARET A. CURRIE. 
8vo, 12s. net. 


*.* The First Collection in English of the Letters of the 
great Reformer. 


A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 
INWARD LIGHT. 








THE 








By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &c. Second Impression. 8vo, 10a, net. 
THE PRIMADONNA, * **285heaso.- 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Extra Crown S8vo, 6s. 
THE “EUMENIDES” OF 
AESCHYLUS. 


With an Introduction, Commentary, and Translation by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. 


By the Writer of “The Young People.” 
3s, 6d. net. 
A volume of essays, full of warm-hearted kindliness and quick 
humour, that appeal to all who take an interest in suffering 
humanity. 


TYPES OF TRAGIC DRAMA. 
By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Leeds. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
*.* A work which traces the growth of the drama from 
Aeschylus to Ibsen. 











| 


Extra Crown 8vo, 





INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 
A Short History. By GEORGE H. GILBERT, Ph.D., D.D. 
Extra Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


SE COND E DITION JUST PUBLI SHED. 
AN ELEMENTARY COURSE 
OF PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. 


By the late Prof. T. JEFFERY PARKER, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
and Prof. W. N. PARKER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





THE ANIMAL MIND. 
A Text-book of Comparative Psychology. By MARGARET 
F. WASHBURN, Ph.D. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 














GREENING & CO. Ltd., 91 St. Martin's Lane, W.C, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





NEWLY DISCOVERED 


WRITINGS OF DICKENS.—Just Published. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, PLAYS, & POEMS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With 20 Illnstrations by CRUTKSHANK, E. N. WARD, T. W. BROWN, LOUIS HAGHE, PH. BENOIST, LEECH, EUGENE LAMI, 


“PHIZ,’ 


H. C. MACGUIRE, HIRAM POWER, STANFIELD, and from contemporary Prints and Lithographs. 


2 vols. In the “NATIONAL 


EDITION” of his Works. 


NOTE.—These Volumes comprise Volumes XXXV. and XXXVI. of the “NATIONAL” EDITION OF DICKENS'S WORKS, which is limited to 750 Sets 


aud sold in Sets only. 


The miscellaneous papers contained therein are from the Examiner, Household Words, and All the Year Kound, and have never been 


included in any collected Edition of the Novelist’s Works before. The majority of them have only recently been identiled as the Work of Dickens, and q, 

now reprinted for the first time. The Introduction to the Volumes deals with the coutents in general terms, gives authenticity to the discoveries ond 

corrects errors made by previous bibliographers in their research for Dickens's unonymous coutributious to his own periodicals, . 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 

* A literary event which should commend itself to those critics who have more time and space than are at our command, All we can do is to congratulate 
the publishers. and all those devoted enthusiasts, like Mr, B. W. Matz and the hte F. G. Kittou, who have lifted the Dickens cult out of the groove of leisure 
hobbies, and made it a passion.and a great crusade. For while Dickevs has kept his old influence aud popularity as a novelist upon a generation which jg 
nowadavs infested with fiction, some of us have lost sight of him as a publicist, a censor of his times, and a splendid stimulus towards progress and enlighten. 


ment. 
if only for the character and thorouglness of its lust 
at this hour!” 


volumss. 


To remind a forgetful public of this dominating fact in his career, is to do the nation a service ; and thus the present superb editiou deserves its title 
You may say they are Dickens’s apologia as a public man....... Dickens, thou shouldst be living 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 


* These two volumes are almost as good as Forster's ‘ Life of Dickens’ to tell us what sort of a man he was." 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:— 
“ The publication of these miscellaneous papers in the sumptuous and definitive ‘ National’ Edition is an event of the first importance in the literary world 
Tt is rarely indeed that, in the case of an author so universally popular as Dickeus, it is left to the thirty-eighth year after his death to identify, and present for 
the first time in accessible fcrm, anything like so voluminous and so valuable an addition to the bulk of his published writings....... - These collected papers give 
us a really wonderful insight into the heart «f a great, simple, noble-minded Englishman, endowed in a superlative degree with all the strong qualities and 


lovable shortcomings which go to make up the meaning of that name. 
man, as he would have chosen to be known, 


Dickens—every inch of him an honest man.’ 
The 


Their publication is an event of real importance....... for they give us the essence of the 
so far as he could be known, outside the pages of his works, ‘the good, the gentle, high-gifted, ever friendly noble 


GLASGOW HERALD says :— 


...** Their level of sheer ability is extraordiaarily high. Perhaps the most interesting thing about these miscellanea is that they reveal the secret springs of 
ity and righteous wrath which inspired the greatest of his writings; they form, so to speak, the articulated skeleton of social aspiration round which the 
lesh and blood of lis novels took shape....... These interesting volumes form a most valuable addition to the reading world’s knowledge of England’s greatest 


Dovelist.” 


The NATIONAL EDITION OF CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS will b> completed on April 15th with the publication of— 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


By JOHN FORSTER. In 2 vols. 


A FEW SETS ONLY FOR SALE. 


Full Pariiculars will be found in the 


Detailed Prospectus to be had on application to 


the Publishers, 








THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THE LITERARY 





MAN’S BIBLE. 


A Scicction of passages from the Old Testament, historic, poctic, and philosophic, illustrating Hebrew Literatura 
arranged with Introductory Essays and Annotations. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, 


M.A., 


LL.D. Demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The SPECTATOR, in the course of an article of over two columns, says :—‘* The result is delightful, and we defy the most conservative reader not to admit 
that new splendours disclose themselves in story, prophecy, and poetry, when the act of reading is made so easy as to be unconscious......I[t would be difficult 
to praise too highly the literary discrimination displayed in each half of the book. It seems to the present writer that hardly anything of supreme literary 


value has been left out of either....... 
them a service.” 


A large portion of the readiug public owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Courtney, who in reopening their Bibles has done 








THE “ PASSER-BY” 


By W. S. CAMPBELL. 


Th's is a book that every Londoner and all interested in the great City should possess and stwly. 
the noteworthy architectural features and historic remains of the City which the ordinary citizen and vi-itor overlooks. 


A BOOK FOR ALL LONDONERS. 
IN LONDON. 


With about 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





A Tribute to Wren, Gibbons, and John Stow, with some 
Chapters on the Romance of the Oid City of London. 
[In a few days, 
In it Mr. Campbell attempts to reveal the beauties of 
The illustrations from photographs 


by the author include an entire set of the spires of Wren’s churches in the City, many specimens of Gibbous’s unique carvings, and a large number o: interesting 


and generally unobserved antiquarian relics. 


The letterpress conveys a bright informative account of all these landmarks, and embraces much curious lore otherwise unattainable. 





Eden Philipotts’s New Book. 


THE HUMAN BOY AGAIN. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. With Illustrations by L. RAVEN-HILL. 

“The Human Boy is still a delightful creature."—Morning Post. 

** The new tales are in no way inferior to the old; they show the same up- 
roarions naturalness, the same lively humour, the same excellently assumed 
boy style...... Mr. Phillpotts is to be congratulated on maintaining his spon- 
taneity throughout.’’—Morning Leader. 

“‘No better school stories than these have appeared for a very long pe" 

—Daily News. 

*‘ This delightful collection of tales....... *The Human Boy Again’ is a fine 

erformance, and will delight everyone who loves the unconscious humour of 

‘om Sawyer and Huck Finn." 

** You had better get Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s book at once. It is top hole. 
And when you have done with it you can pass it on to your dutiful nephew.” 

—Daily Graphic. 

“Full of humour of school life....... these stories have sufficient truth in 

them to make them worthy of a high place in their class.” 


A stirring Novel by the Author of “ The Night Riders.” 


THE WATCHERS OF THE PLAINS. 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Autulor of “‘ The Devil's Keg,” “* The Night 
Riders,” &c. 

“Mr. Cullum has a wonderful power of ‘grip’ and excitement......The 
atmosphere of the book is admirably couveyed, and Mr. Cullum knows the 
tricks of stor,-telling better than most writers.”—Alornim) Leader. 

** Deals with savage encou :ters with the North American Indians, and is 
told from cover to cover in vigorous style, packed full of action......a stirring, 
open-air, hard-hitting story.”—Daily Graphic. 

“Mr. Cullum gives us not merely a zood rattling tale of adventure and 
devotion, but one marked throughout by a simplicity and sureness of touch 
born of thorough knowledge of the life of the Northern plaius......As good a 
story of its kind as we have read for many a long day.”’-—Tmes. 

“In the best sense ‘The Watchers of the Plains’ is a true story. Every- 
body and everything are as rea) as lifeand actuality...... a tale which, charming 
as a novel, is beyond praise as a realistic picture of the life and manners of 
the dwellers in the Bad Lands in the bad times of the Indian risings.” 

—Scotsman, 





NOTABLE SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Famous italian Novel. 


SEED ON STONY GROUND. 


By U. L. MORICHINI. 
A plain-spoken religious novel (dealing critically with the Roman Church) 
which has had a very great success in Italy. 


Second Edition of Tempie Thurston's Remarkable 
Romance. 


SALLY BISHOP. 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
“ The Evolution of Katherine,” &. 
** Really powerful, of absorbing interest.”—Truth. 
**Is by far the best piece of work its author has done, and places him once 
for all among the psychological novelists who count.......An uncommonly 
striking, powerful and pathetic book.""—Standard. 








Author of “The Apple of Eden,’ 





A Novel of real Wit and Humour. 


IMPERIAL BROWN OF BRIXTON. 


By REGINALD TURNER, Author of “The Steeple,” ‘ Davroy’s 
Affairs,” * Castles in Kensington,’ ‘‘ Peace on Earth,” &c. 
“A story fresh, humorous, and lightly handled.”"—Globe. 
“A good langh is often a good medicine, and in circumstances where 
laughter might be therapeutically useful here is a book which contains many 
doses of the drug.”"—Lancet, 





A Powerful Novei. 


THE DEATH MAN, 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of “ Nancy Noon,” “ The Tormentor,” 
* Life's Questionings,” &c. 
“It isa comfort to meet with a novel written in a sound and cultivated 
English style.”—Times, 





‘It is so reasonably developed, so quietly told, that there is no sense of 
unreality or melodrama conveyed to the reader, and it moves on from poist 
to point with the disconcerting steadiness of real life.’’—Westminster Gazette, 
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